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FALSE COIN. 

(FHEY had spent three summer months together at the same 

hotel, and had met a dozen times each day in those innumer- 
able contacts inevitable where many human creatures revolve, 
even though in different orbits, in the same contracted circle of a 
primitive sea-side resort; they had eaten three meals a day on 
opposite sides of the same table, had shared the cheerful light of 
a double-barrelled student’s lamp when cold and foggy evenings 
drove every one in-doors, and had occupied contiguous chairs on the 
moon-lit piazza when the clerk of the weather sent fair evenings ; 
they had read a New York 
daily paper of similar polit- 
ical views and a local week- 
ly containing bits of gossip 
about mutual acquaintances, 
and had faced one another 
at fhe usual morning seru- 
tiny of the thermometer ; but s 
during the entire duration of 
these—to both of them on 
many accounts — pleasant 
months had not enjoved one 
idea in common, had not 
once come into mental sym- 
pathy, or exchanged a single 
hearty greeting or earnest 
opinion on the many topics 
which the busy world even 
in the dog-days supplies to 
recreating humanity. Nay, 
more, being a peculiarly silly, 
selfish, and spoiled woman, 
she had often grated against 
his keen sensibilities and 
cultivated tastes, had routed 
him ignominiously, by her 
continuously vapid cackle, 
from his favorite reading 
corner, and had disturbed 
his slumbers and his studies 
by unseasonable pricking on 
a banjo—in a word, had 
made him as uncomfortable 
as a clever Christian man 
with good digestion and an 
affectionate and congenial 
personal entourage will allow 
himself to be made by any 
outsider for whose eccentrici- 
ties and vulgarities he is not 
responsible. And yet, and 
yet, as they parted in the ho- 
tel hall, at the date when his 
vacation ended, he courte- 
ously shook her by the hand, 
American fashion, and with 
a regretful tone of voice, 
which could not fail to be 
complimentary to the most 
indifferent woman, uttered 
these words: “ Mrs. ——, it 
has given me great pleasure 
to make your acquaintance, 
and I hope we may meet 
again next summer.” Those 
who heard, and who knew 
how devoutly, fot an hour 
before, he had prayed “ we 
might be spared the infliction 
of that woman another year,” 
shuddered, and wondered 
whether —conventionalities 
had become merits credited 
to good-breeding rather than 
white lies to be debited to 
falsehood. 

Such so-called “ polite” 
speeches are scattered over 
our social life so thickly that 
unless some startling incon- 
gruity between the unusually 
genuine character of the per- 
son uttering them and the 
falsity of the words attracts 
our attention they pass with- 
out notice or remark, and are 
received with the same ab- 
sence of comment or even 
silent criticism on the part 
of the hearer who happens 
to have been admitted behind 
the scenes and into the confi- 
dence of the speaker’s pri- 
vate opinion, as false coin of 
good color and fair metallic 
imitation passes amongst the 
careless public for Uncle 
Sam’s good “dollar of our 
fathers.” But with this dif- 
ference, that whereas no hon- 
est person palms off a coun- 
terfeit coin, many such do 
not hesitate to employ false 
coinage of words and ges- 
tures in the ordinary conven- 
tional intereourse of social 
life. And furthermore, with 
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Fig. 1.—Srraw Bonner. 
Fig. 3.—Country Har. 
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yet another and more vital difference—for whilst in the one case 
only a dollar at most is lost, in the other it is a grave question 
whether some indentation and attrition of the fair and rounded sur- 
face of character is not made by this constant use and handling 
of true and frank words, which should have behind them solid 
meaning and deep sentiment, in the service of false impressions 
and deceptive mien. 

There is no need to be either demonstrative or rude in our cus- 
tomary behavior and intercourse with general acquaintances, but 
proper discretion and self-respect demand that one should serupu- 
lously avoid being the former to persons who not only do not at- 
tract, but positively repel us. Discrimina- 
tion is as much a duty as kindness; and 
indeed there is no greater unkindness in 
many cases than to appear to possess feel- 
ing which, when tested by some sudden 
change in relations, is found to be of such 
light stuff as dreams are made of. 

Women are, from some cause too deep 
perhaps for present discovery, more apt 
to be sinners in this direction than men 
(mayhap because men are more generally 
held accountable for words and actions), 
although the kiss of Judas—the false 











coin of affection offered by a man as service-money for the covet- 
ed thirty pieces of silver—has always been instanced as the ex. 
treme illustration of what falsity is capable 
of affection and brotherly kindness ; 
of treason, only of thoughtless deceit. 


in the use of signs 
but our discourse is not 
Are kisses never used for much less glaring oceasions of sham 
than the betrayal in Gethsemane? Who has not seen two women, 
known to be not only rivals socially, but at heart enemies, rush into 
each other’s arms and exchange with obtrusive 
of affection which Robert Burns has so tenderly 
verses not so well known as they deserve: 


custo those signs 


ipostrophized in 


** Humid seal of soft affections, 
Tenderest pledge of future bliss, 
Dearest tie of young connections, 
Love’s first snow-drop, virgin kiss! 


** Speaking silence, dumb confession, 

Passion’s birth, and infant’s p 

Dove-like fondness, chaste concession, 
Glowing dawn of brighter day. 





“ Sorrowing joy, adieu’s last action, 
When lingering lips no more must join, 
What words can ever speak affection 
So thrilling and sincere as thine?” 

There is an old adage, “Familiarity breeds contempt,” which 
at the South has been translated by some unknown Uncle Remus 
into “ Too much freedery breeds despisery,” and the same homely 
sense of fitness should make us equally feel that we throw con- 
tempt on and belittle genuine sentiment and generous impulses 
when we allow their tokens and symbols to become the conven- 
tional medium of exchange in common fo i 





ial life. 

It always makes a reverent soul shudder to see such prostitution 
vf endearments, and we contend that such pinchbeck affeetion 
could not pass current were a due appreciation of the sacredness 
of the genuine coinage of the realm of affection more generally 
held, and if only the pure metal of esteem and love were stamped 
with the marks of the heart’s sovereignty. Were our ideals right, 
our action would more universally conform to the higher standard, 


I 


and there would be a false ring about false coin in imitation of 
heart coin that would grate against the keen instinct of the public 
ear and betray the fraud. 

There are various customs of modern society that seem to show 
a drifting away from a true conception of the pristine meaning of 
that good old Saxon word treowe—true—the opposite of false. 
Now the very essence of the meaning of the word false is found 
in the fact that the power to harm pos- 
sessed by any act of falsity, its sting and 
venom, is measured by the degree of its 
counterfeit presentment of its noble and 
true antithesis, 

It has been uncompromisingly and 
beautifully said loquent pleader 
for uprightness in thought and speech 


in ¢ 





and action that although “there are 
some faults slight in the sight of love, 
some errors slight in the estimate of 


wisdom, truth forgives no insult and en 
dures no stain.” Let us 


age to geutle * 


vive just how- 
courte sie,’ and by no word 
or action wound the feelings of those we 





SUMMER BONNETS.—[For Descrirrion sre SuppLEeMEnT. } 


Fig. 2.—Eramine Toque. 
Fig. 4.—Eveninc Bonner. 
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5.—Youne Girw’s Bonnet. 
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meet in the daily or casual contact of our ordi- 
nary life; but Jet us not err in the contrary direc- 
tion, and blunt the fineness of our nobler and 
purer sensibilities, u sing for barter in the market- 
place precious coin of sincere and intimate affec- 
tion, whose weight and pure cutting and bright 
lustre may thus be marred and dimmed by too 
common service. 


FRAUD. 


Messrs. Harpor & Broruers are in- 
formed that persons falsely representing 
themselves to be ayents for Harper's Pe- 
riodicals are soliciting subscriptions to 
Harper's MaGa- 
Harper's 


unauthorized rates, 


Harper's WEEKLY, 
ZINE, Harper's 
Youna Propie, at 


giving receipts in the name ef Harper & 


Bazar, and 


Brorners. 

To preve nt the loss of money by such 
mMisreprest ntations, it is requested that in 
purchasing from partie s assuming to rep- 
resent Harper & Brorners, payment be 
made by Bank Draft or Post office Money- 
Order, payable to the order of llarver & 
Brornens, Vew York 


“Its suecess as a literary venture has only been 
equalied by its mevits. No wonder the little folks wel- 
come so eagerly its weekly visits.” —Christian Advocate, 
New Orleans. 


‘ay 1 7 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Aw Iuustraten Weekry. 

The recurrence of the Fourth of July is recog 
nized in the number for June 30 in a short slory 
hy Joun R. Corveui, an “ Memories 
of the Fourth,” by Lwey C. Lanse, a poem by Mes 
M.E. Sanasrer, and a comic illustration by Cut 
MER Barnes. 

Mr. Corvest’s story is entitled 


“THE SIEGE OF ISLAND 


and is illustrated by Atick BarBer 


article on 


BOON LIGHT,” 

An article of peculiar interest at this time, in 
view of the publication of Henry M. Sraney’s book 
ou the founding of the Free State of ( ‘ongo, ix that 
entitled * The Great Congo Valley.” It 
companied hy an illustration 


w ac- 


The principal illustration in this number is a 
handsome full page engraving Jrom the pauding 
by Constant Mayer, A.N.A., entitled 

“FAIRY TALES.” 

The serial story “ Rolf House.” by Lrey 

Lau IK, #8 concluded in this number. 


Surnscription Pricer, $200 per Yrar. 
A specimen copy of Harper's Youna Prorie 


will be sent on receipt of four cents im postage 
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DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW 
SERIAL STORY. 


A new serial story of thrilling dramatic interest, 
hy illiantly illustrated by C. 8. Rewnart, entitled, 
“FIRST PERSON SINGULAR,” 
hy the poplar novelist Davin Crristire Morray, 
author of * JSoseph’s Coat,” “ Coals of Fire.” 
“Val Strange.” “ Hearts.’ “A Model Father,” 

ete, is begun on page 461. 


Wititam Brack’s story. “White Heather,” is 
omitted this week, the advance sheets not having 
heen vecemed iu time from Europe. 


lis publica- 


tron will be resi ed m our next numbe r 


THE MILLINERY ELEMENT IN 
DECORATIVE ART. 
FENHE milliner’s is a most creditable eraft. 
| That artificer is, indeed, one of the pil- 
lars of modern society. But when her meth- 
ods and materials take possession of the 
art shops, and smuggle themselves into our 
parlors in the name of Decoration, it is time 
to protest. “ Said the squirrel to the mount- 
ain: ‘All is well and wisely put. If 1 can 
not carry forests on my back, neither can 
you crack a nut.’” If we can not make im- 
peccable bonnets, neither cap she adorn our 
walls and tables. 

When the desire for beantifal surround- 
ings and the means to gratify that desire 
precede culture, the results are heteroge- 
neous, to say the least. The so-called 
“faney articles” of the last holiday season, 
which possessed no element of fancy, but 
were mere milliners’ conceits, were legion. 
Thus we saw, among other mistakes, a 
modern-antique spinning-wheel, the unmis- 
takable product of a Connecticut shop, with 
its fleece of flax all ready for the spinning. 
Now, if any woman considers a genuinely 
old wheel, with its possible associations 
with the youth and freshness of a by-gone 














time, an appropriate ornament for a modern 
drawing-room crowded with bric-a-brac, 
and everywhere suggestive of wealth and 
idleness, we may wonder at her taste, but 
we must respect the sincerity of her feel- 
ing. In the case of the Connecticut sham, 
however, which was in itself unpardonable, 
a farther offense was added. For the skein 
of flax was tied in four places with rich 
terra-cottou satin ribbon, and the wheel 
was tied three times with the same orna- 
mentation. On the floating ends of the 
bows were embroidered mottoes, as, “Turn, 
Fortune, turn thy wheel, and lower the 
prond,” and, “Turn, turn thy wheel above 
the staring crowd’—mottoes entirely with- 
out significance, and chosen only because 
“turn” and “wheel” occurred in each. 
Now here was a utensil, a tool, as entirely as 
a kitchen poker is a tool, so swathed in mil- 
linery as to be useless as a tool, and with 
no claim whatever to be considered an or- 
nament. Yet it was sold for forty dollars 
to stand beside a costly cabinetfof teak-woed 
in a sumptuons drawing-room, and is to- 
day the envy of half the owner's acquaint- 
ances, 

Velvet card trays were another expression 
of the milliner spirit. A wooden leaf, with 
ribs and articulations carefully exagger- 
ated, was covered with olive green velvet, 
and a bunch of expensive artificial flowers 
was tied with a large bow of pale blue sat- 
in to the stem. Other velvet and plush 
covered trays, flower-shaped, slipper-shaped, 
dish-shaped, basket-shaped, abounded. Most 
of them were beflowered, and all of them 
beribboned. Now a tray is essentially a 
utility, and if things can not be passed on it, 
it is the veriest humbug of a tray. But one 
of these pretenders would be spoiled by a 
drop of water or the touch of grimy fingers. 

Waste-baskets which were marvels of 
millinery in the way of satin ribbons and 
artificial flowers,-each fold of the bows and 
convolution of the petals an ever-ready dust 
trap, thermometers with more millinery than 
mercury, sofa pillows whose embroideries 
and Jaces only a vandal would dare repose 
his profaning head upon, chairs whose backs 
presented a mixed assortment of bows of 
all sizes and colors, tidies that only the un- 
tidy conld degrade to the purpose they pro- 
fessed themselves intended for, table scarfs 
fit but to be Jaid away in Javender—these 
were the expensive trifles that appealed to 
the eye and purse of the unwary, and ap- 
pealed not in vain, 

Yet it ought not to be hard to diserimi- 
nate between the fineries of the milliner 
and the fine werk of the household artist. 
Decorative art seeks to add grace and bean- 
ty to the pecessary and uninteresting sur- 
roundings of every-day life. But it seeks 
to do it in a legitimate way. It calls a 
spade a spade, and does not assume that by 
tying a big bow throngh the handle you 
ean make if an ornament for the parlor 
wall. A year or'two ago there was a gen- 
eral eraze for gypsy tables covered with 
velvet. ‘Top, sides, under-shelf, and legs 
were as carefully invested with that costly 
material as if-Jeaving them bare were an 
immodesty. The effect was of a velvet ta- 
ble, and exhibited the evil of the millinery 
idea in upholstery. Fora velvet table could 
not stand up alone, and the thonghtful spec- 
tator was made uncomfortable by the denial 
of the constructive principle of the table— 
a stout frame of wood. The decorative art- 
ist might have covered the top and shelf, 
but he would have insisted on the wooden- 
ness of the Jegs and cross pieces. 

Fitness is the first law of good taste, and 
function must precede structure. No orna- 
ment which lessens the usefulness of a util- 
ity is good ornament. No imitation or adap- 
tation of form or substance unsuitable to 
the object we would make or adorn is good 
art. Let us render unto the milliner the 
things proper to millinery, which is the first 
step toward a true Decorative Art. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
A HOUSE OF CARDS. 


T is a curious thing that the advent of a Con- 
servative ministry in England should bring 
with it a series of illustrations of the obsolete- 
ness and decay of the House of Lords. Mr. 
Gladstone, the foremost statesman of England, 
has declined an earldom. On the other hand, 
Sir Stafford Northeote is to be transferred from 
the House of Commons to the House of Lords, in 
order to lay him on the shelf, and it is described 
in the newspapers as “Sir Stafford’s snub,” and 
as being “ kicked upstairs.” It comes out, more- 
over, that Lord Salisbury himself, the expected 
Premier of the new Conservative ministry, has al- 
ways disliked the House of Lords, and once se- 
riously consulted counsel as to the practicability 
of resigning his peerage and returning to the 
House of Commons. When we add to this the 
general regret felt, not only in America, but in 
England, when Alfred Tennyson, the poet, became 
Lord Tennyson d’Eyncourt, it certainly seems as 
if the English peerage were but a house of cards 
—showy, brilliant, with at least four distinct 
court suits, but insecure and liable to fall. 





Another recent event illustrates clearly, to 
Americans at least, this baseless and now mean- 
ingless institution which nevertheless so dazzles 
many. The claim to the Lauderdale peerage, in 
regard to which several of our own lawyers have 
been summoned to testify, rests wholly on the 
question whether the heir to a certain English 
title was legally married in New York at the close 
of the last century to a woman who had borne 
him several children without marriage. If the 
final union was legal, it legalized these children ; 
and Major Maitland, who is descended from one 
of these, is an English peer; 1f otherwise, he is 
not; and on this point Mr. Phelps and Senator 
Edmunds give opposite opinions. Now it is ob- 
vious that this tardy decision will not affect in the 
slightest degree the personal qualities, mental, 
moral, or physical, of Major Maitland. He is 
what he is, in all these respects, whether he is a 
Jord or not; and yet in one case he is entitled by 
birth to legislate in what is still called the ‘ Up- 
per House” of the British Empire, and to have the 
enormous social precedence implied in a title; 
while in the other case he loses it. There could 
hardly be a better reductio ad absurdum of the 
whole system of hereditary rank. 

It is true that the old French theory that the 
blood of a nobleman was chemically distinct from 
that of a plebeian has pretty well disappeared 
from the English mind, It is generally admitted 
that a great many English peerages have a very 
dishonorable origin—some royal mistress, some 
low-born money-lender. Lord St. Leonards, who 
lately went to prison for the once high-bred of- 
fense of seducing a servant-maid, was the grand- 
son of Sir Edward Sugden, Lord Chancellor, 
whose father was the court barber. But the 
common claim is that, whatever the origin may 
be, the associations and traditions of high birth 
have an elevating influence—that noblesse oblige, 
and all the rest of it. I believe that nothing can 
be shallower than this theory. One makes a 
mistake who reads Thackeray’s Hour Georges 
and thinks of it as revealing a condition of things 
wholly passed by. Any one who reads the ad- 
mirable sketch, London Society, by “A Foreign 
Resident,” will get a companion picture; and 
even this sketch, admitting as it does the coarse- 
ness that still prevails in the Prince of Wales’s 
immediate circle, is a statement far Jess strong 
than might have been made fifteen or twenty 
years ago. That was the period when, as was 
said in society at the time, the Prince “ perjured 
himself like a gentleman” in the Mordaunt 
divorce case; and when no young man or woman 
could be identified with the “ Prince’s set” with- 
out impaired reputation. I well remember to 
have heard from an eminent American artist a 
description of what he actually saw of the riotous 
revelry of a group of young English people at 
the notorious Jardin Mabille in Paris, and he 
presently ascertained that it was none other than 
the Prince and Princess of Wales and their “ set” 
come over from England for a “ lark.” 

But apart from such extremes, what an ex- 
traordinary self-revelation is that contained in 
the autobiography of Lord Ronald Gower, a man 
born in the purple, or as near it as England can 
get—the early resident of the very toy-palace 
minutely described in Jothair—a man whose 
reminiscences fairly glitter with great names ! 
And what is the outcome of it all? <A petty 
seribbler in Vanity Fair, who by his own con- 
fession serves up his hosts to ridicule in print if 
their houses happen to smell of the roast mutton 
on which their high-born guests dine. No West- 
ern cow-boy would be guilty of such brutality. 
And yet the last stronghold of the House of 
Cards is its supposed influence on manners. Not 
merely untravelled Americans, but even liberal 
Englishmen, and, still more, English women, are 
even now fettered by the delusion. I remember 
having a long talk a dozen years ago with an 
English lady, a thorough Liberal in politics, who 
stoutly maintained the absolute necessity of a 
hereditary aristocracy to keep up the standard of 
good manners. I counted over to her, one by 
one, the noblemen I had happened to meet—it 
did not take long—not one of whom, I asserted, 
had what would be called in America good man- 
ners. In each case she admitted it, but found 
each case an exception. This one was a notori- 
ous oddity, and his father before him; that one 
was “a recent creation”; the other was a “law 
Jord.” Cite whom I might, the real blue blood 
was never at fault. At last I said: “Can the 
stream rise above its source? I hear of very 
rude things as done by the royal princes.” “Oh,” 
she said, “they are not Englishmen; they are 
Germans !” 

I believe that there is nothing worse for the 
manners as well as morals of a nation than to 
have a class which claims a hereditary privilege 
to establish its own standard, and which ends by 
imposing that standard on other people. The 
English aristocratic society, Matthew Arnold says, 
“materializes the upper classes, vulgarizes the 
middle classes, and brutalizes the lower classes.” 
For a few foolish Americans it does all three 
of these things at once. a. Wo. 





ROYALTY IN RETIREMENT. 


T is very evident that the Queen of England 
and her family have no love of purple and fine 
linen when they are “off duty.” “Our royal 
family has always been dowdy,” said a loyal Eng- 
lish woman at Aix-les-Bains, as she returned from 
presenting some flowers to the Princess Beatrice 
on her birthday. 

“ Well,” said an outsider, “ what did the Prin- 
cess wear? I desire to know what clothes prin- 
cesses wear when they are at home in the morn- 
ing.” 

“An old cheeked black-and-white silk dress 
which I should have given to my maid,” answer- 
ed the loyal English woman; “ but she was very 
lovely and courteous, and blushed and stammered 





and was frightened when we offered her the flow- 
ers, just like any other girl. I could not help 
loving her for it.” 

On another occasion the Queen sent for the 
doctors of Aix and their wives, who, being French 
women, were of course beautifully dressed. On 
being asked what the Queen wore, one of these 
ladies said, “ A very plain short black cashmere 
dress, rather the worse for wear, with no orna- 
ment excepting the picture of Prince Albert. at 
her neck.” 

“And how were her manners ?” asked her in- 
terloeutor. 

“ Very simple, nostentatious, kindly, and dig- 
nified. She speaks French perfectly, without an 
accent, and talked to the doctor of the scenery, 
the history of Savoy, the treatment, baths, ete. 
1 did not feel that she was the Queen until she 
rose, which was her signal to us that the inter- 
view was at an end. Then a certain dignity, a 
certain habit of command, clothed her short stout 
figure as with a royal mantle, and she looked the 
Queen,” 

In her drives about Aix-les-Bains the Queen 
often drew on her gloves in the carriage—a sign of 
unusual daisser-aller—and wore what wold have 
been called in America a very travel-staiued black 
bonnet and veil. 

Lady Ely, her dearest friend, constant attend- 
ant, and lady-in-waiting, took the sort of care of 
her which a mother would take of a delicate 
child, For instance, if the Queen was to make 
an expedition to the Chambottes, a high mountain 
overlooking the beautiful lake of Bourget, and 
which necessitated the use of a chaise d portenr 
for the last half-inile, Lady Ely would make the 
ascent the day before, and have herself carried 
up in the chaise d porteur to see if it were com- 
fortable for the Queen, The next day, all being 
smoothed for her, the Empress of India would go 
to the Chambottes, but in nine cases ont of ten 
would alter the whole programme, and generally 
refuse to be carried up. 

For she is very capricious and obstinate, this 
royal lady, although a good woman and a wise 
Queen. It is no light work to be a lady-in- 
waiting to her. Often the whole suite, Sir Henry 
Ponsonby, Lady Ely, Lady Churehill, Dr. Reid, and 
the doctors, Mayor, and Common Council of Aix, 
would be notified to be ready for an expedition, 
and would stand about for an hour or two, to then 
have the orders countermanded, and the whole 
programme of the day changed entirely. “I am 
very glad I am not a lady-in-waiting,” said one of 
these officials. 

Sir Henry Ponsonby, her old and tried servant, 
lives and breathes for the Queen. As she drove 
up to the station at Aix he stood with his 
gray head uncovered in the bright burning sun 
to receive her as her earriage arrived, and then 
followed her as she advanced alone, with her real- 
ly stately step (it seems impossible that so short 
a woman can be so stately), down a covered and 
searlet-carpeted passage to the train. On this 
occasion the platform was strictly guarded, and 
no one but invited guests was privileged to see 
the royal party depart. One officious lady strove 
to offer a bouquet. ‘“ You must offer it to the 
Princess, not to her Majesty,” whispered the ever- 
ready Sir Henry Ponsonby. The baffled lady 
shrank back, but Lady Ely gracefully covered her 
retreat, and the bouquet was handed to the young 
French woman in attendance upon the Princess. 
The Queen looked about for her favorite doctor, 
and summoned him and his wife to her side, wish- 
ing them farewell, and thanking them for the 
courtesies which they had delicately offered to 
her. Not until the train disappeared did Sir 
Henry Ponsonby resume his hat. 

Never do the ladies-in-waiting sit down in the 
royal presence unless ordered to do so by her 
Majesty. Few can long stand the fatigue of be. 
ing “in waiting.” 

The Princess Beatrice, a very pretty girl, with 
a blonde effect, and a nose “ tip-tilted like a flow- 
er’—the real nez Watteau, not a turn-up nose, 
but slightly vé¢vouwssé—made troops of friends at 
Aix by her gracious manners. To the landlord 
of the Chambottes, the little mountain inn, she 
sent her portrait, making him a happy man for 
life. For all the attentions showered upon her 
on her birthday she showed a blushing and a 
bashful pleasure which was exceedingly ingenu- 
ous and charming. Being the youngest of the 
royal family, perhaps such demonstrations were 
somewhat new to her. 

A flower painter of some celebrity, Madame 
Haig, of Nice, appeared at Aix with some of her 
pictures, which she desired to show to her Majes- 
ty and the Princess. She had the advantage of 
being known to Mademoiselle Noiréle, the young 
French woman who has been in attendance on the 
Princess for many years, and as the Princess her- 
self is a good flower painter, Madame Haig’s work 
found a ready appreciation and purchaser. The 
Queen and the Princess bought many of her 
sketches, and ordered some of the beautiful wild 
flowers for which Aix is famous to be painted. 
Branches of the “pomme sauvage” (wild crab- 
apple), which is partienlarly beautiful at Aix, 
were amongst these orders to be forwarded to 
Windsor Castle. 

One of the characters of Aix is a certain fine- 
looking peasant woman named Charlotte, who 
is the most distinguished of the masseuses, or 
women rubbers. Charlotte had the great good 
fortune to be selected to rub the Princess Beatrice 
when she was at Aix-les-Bains, three years ago, for 
the poor little royal girl has the rheumatism like 
those not ‘‘ born in the purple.” She liked Char- 
lotte so much that two or three times the masseuse 
has been sent for to come to Windsor to rub the 
Queen. Charlotte is also a great favorite with 
Lady Ely, who employs her for her own case. So 
when the royal party arrived at Aix, Charlotte, 
in her cleanest cap and apron, with long ribbon 
streamers hanging down her back, her handsome 
brown eyes shining with excitement, was seen 
walking quickly to the Villa Mottet, where the 
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Queen hved, in the grounds of the Hotel de I’Eu- 
rope. She had no end of stories to tell of the 
graciousness of the Queen and Princess, who gave 
her presents of a baby’s cloak for her little grand- 
child and a watch for herself, besides writing 
her some letters. She showed one from Lady 
Ely with great pride, in which she had called her 
“my dear friend.” People laughed a little at 
Aix that Charlotte, while at Windsor Castle, used 
to send telegrams to her friends and family, even 
having the courage to send one to the doctor, 
dated ‘* Windsor Castle,” and signed “ Charlotte,” 
as if she too were a royal personage. But per- 
haps wiser heads have been turned by’ contact 
with royalty. Certainly to all such persons the 
Queen and the Princess are very kind, All the 
royal family are exceedingly conscientious in their 
treatment of servants and poor people. 

Always preceding the Queen’s carriage rode 
a pad-groom,in boots and tall hat, waving vio- 
lently, with many gesticulations, to all carriages 
to stop, and to everybody to get out of the Queen’s 
way. But for this queer little man, who looked 
like a monkey on horseback, the Queen’s landau 
with its two men in quiet livery, with four very 
plainly dressed people inside, would have often 
passed unnoticed. It was not much finer than 
the habitual fine carriage of the hotels, except 
that the royal arms were painted on the doors, 
But the pad-groom on horseback waving his 
whip preceded her Majesty everywhere. It was 
etiquette for every carriage to stop, for gentle- 
men to take off their hats, for ladies to bow to 
the Queen on the high-road. Very romantic was 
it in some of the sweet sequestered enchanting 
lanes about this most lovely watering-place, to 
turn from a vision of the Dauplhinoise Alps, cov- 
ered with snow, to the exciting business of an 
interview, all impersonal though it was, with 
England’s Queen. It was interesting to look 
furtively from the mountains to that little dumpy 
red-faced woman who has held England’s wel- 
fare in her small hands so wisely and so well 
for over forty vears! Loyal English women 
would stand up and bow as the coroneted equipage 
drove past. Even a Savoyard coachman, not 
easily impressed, generally knew enough to stop 
his horses as the pad-groom waved his little 
jockey whip. When the Queen departed, as she 
disappeared in the shades of the depot, he look- 
ed around despairingly. Some one (perhaps Sir 
Henry Ponsonby) had forgotten to tell him what 
to do next. Finally he turned his horse’s head, 
his occupation gone, but rode back to his stables 
waving his whip from very force of habit. 

Six of the royal carriages were sent from 
Windsor, with the attendant servants, for the use 
of the Queen and her suite while at Aix. Dr. 
Reid, her attendant physician, was with her—a 
very handsome and accomplished man, a Scotch- 
man educated at Vienna; he never leaves the 
royal party. He described her Majesty as very 
much better for this quiet rural visit to Aix, 
where, as he said, “she escaped many little wor- 
ries.” The great worries royalty can never es- 
sape. One day the Indian mail came in; anoth- 
er day dispatches from Ireland, where the Prince 
and Princess of Wales were making their perilous 
essay of a visit; and at all hours telegrams were 
arriving from England, Germany, and Australia, 
The busy pens of Lady Ely and Lady Churchill 
were going from morning until night, and the 
face of the Queen, always flushed—for she suffers 
from a perpetual eczema—looked worn and fa- 
tigued as she started for her afternoon drive, 
Only on one occasion was the royal punctuality 
at fault. Her Majesty has the great virtue—that 
* courtesy of kings” —she is punctual. When she 
says she will be at a place, she generally is there. 
She miscalculated the length of a drive one even- 
ing; she had gone up the historical Mont du 
Chat, over whose cleft rocks Hannibal came from 
Spain to Italy, and was a half-hour late for an 
appointment with Madame B—— and a young 
Savoyarde, who were to present her with some 
flowers, the gift of the city, As they sat waiting 
for her in the soft twilight of a lovely Aix after- 
noon, she entered, holding out both hands, and 
asking to be excused for having kept them wait- 
ing. She can afford to keep her own people 
waiting, but she was most courteous in not keep- 
ing other people. 

On leaving Aix diamond rings and autograph 
pictures of herself and the Princess were rained 
down on her entertainers; gifts to the hospitals 
and to the poor testified to her humanity. They 
named an avenue for Victoria, It was a great 
thing for the enchanted valley, this visit of royal- 
ty, and in no respect could any one be hurt to 
observe that the woman whose every door was 
guarded by sentries, guard of honor, and such 
strict etiquette was herself simple in manner and 
plain in her dress. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GATHERED WAISTS. 


G ATHERED waists are the fashion of the 
ZF season for all thin fabrics and for light 
summer silks. Lace dresses, gauzes, crapes, silk 
muslins, India silks, and all thin wash goods, such 
as lawns and mull, are made up in some one of 
the various designs that have full waists shirred 
in rows or merely gathered in a single row. The 
most dressy of these waists is the shirred basque 
with the front and middle back forms shirred at 
the neck and again at the waist line. The collar 
is very high and close about the throat, and the 
slight shirring is just below it, consisting of not 
more than three or four rows very near together ; 
at the line of the waist in front there are many 
rows of shirring, while the back has only a few 
rows extending between the seams of the side 
forms; the middle back forms are not separated 
by a seam up the middle, but are cut in one piece 
in the old-fashioned way. The lining of trans- 
parent lace or muslin basques is cut low in the 
neck, either round, square, or in V shape, and 








there are short cap sleeves set in the armholes. 
An edge of narrow lace, usually Valenciennes for 
light fabrics, and black French lace for darker 
dresses, edges the neck and sleeves of the lining, 
which may be either linen or else silk. Some- 
times the basque is in fan shape, with the full- 
ness of the front carried back along the shoul- 
der seams; this gives the appearance of greater 
breadth, and is used by very slender figures. In 
other basques the shirring is confined to the top 
of the basque, while fine pleats or tucks are laid 
at the waist line and for some distance above it. 
The round belted waist is also made in various 
ways, the simplest and most popular form being 
that with a single row of gathering in the front 
and back where it is attached to the belt. This 
is made without a lining by amateur dress-mak- 
ers, as it is then more easily fitted, and is worn 
over a prettily trimmed corset cover; the modistes 
prefer to have a lining of linen or of the dress 
goods itself sewed in with the seams to strength- 
en them, but this does not answer with wash 
dresses, as the two different materials will not 
shrink in the same proportion after being wash- 
ed. Another full waist very much used by those 
with slight figures has the top shirred from the 
neck low down on the bust to represent a round 
yoke; the lines of gathering are three-fourths of 
an inch apart, and extend around the neck and 
shoulders, aking the waist quite low above the 
armholes. 

White mull and Valenciennes trimmed dresses 
have this shirred corsage, or else the plain belt- 
ed waist and a black velvet ribbon belt confines 
them at the waist, The neck has Valenciennes 
lace turned down around it in a close collar that 
is also very high, or else the lace forms a puff 
with a frill below it. Still others have rows of 
Valenciennes insertion forming a point down the 
back and front below the neck, and others have 
the entire waist made of strips of insertion alter- 
nating with mull stripes. 


THIN DRESSES, 


Thin fabrics prevail this summer, and it is an 
exception to the rule to see heavy silks and sat- 
ins such as formerly were worn all through the 
summer, At fashionable weddings in the day- 
time or evening only a few elderly women wear 
rich brocades and stiff faille, while the greater 
number, especially of young women, have dainty 
and fresh toilettes of simple fabries. In one in- 
stance a pink and white striped muslin, and a 
pale rose-colored satteen with many yards of Va- 
lenciennes lace and bows of black velvet ribbon, 
did effective duty among dresses of lace, of gauze, 
and of China crape. It is the well-chosen color, 
the graceful fit, the tasteful design, and the crisp, 
cool look that give charm to summer toilettes. 
For this reason light-colored dresses are worn in 
preference to the dark blue, brown, and black 
dresses that were formerly as much used in the 
summer as in the winter, 

WHITE DRESSES. 

In any fashionably dressed throng white—cream 
white—predominates in the dresses and in the 
bonnets. For day use these dresses are of white 
grenadine, white China or India silk, and white 
muslin. Nuns’ veiling is not given up, but has 
not the favor that it met last summer for dress 
occasions, probably because heavier white wool 
is so much used for morning dresses. A white 
silk muslin, made with a shirred basque, a dou- 
bled searf drapery, two pleated flounces, and 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace and striped 
gauze ribbon, is a favorite toilette to wear at day 
entertainments with a bonnet of white tulle folds 
or of Valenciennes lace pleatings, trimmed with a 
vorder along the brim of unblown rose-buds. A 
fan-pleating of lace on top of the bonnet has 
loops and ends of green velvet ribbon in it, and 
the strings are of narrow green velvet. The 
gloves are of light tan undressed kid, not very 
long or much wrinkled on the arms, yet meeting 
the sleeves. The fan is of white gauze with a 
painted landscape, and the low shoes are of black 
patent-leather, worn with black stockings. Em- 
broidered muslins with sprigs of embroidery all 
over them are made in the same way, and the 
dotted muslins are also used. The skirts of all 
dressy summer toilettes are short, trains and even 
demi-trains being confined to the thick fabrics 
worn by elderly women. 

Lace dresses for bridemaids and for young 
ladies generally are made with gathered waists 
three-quarters high in the neck, in V shape back 
and front,and with short sleeves. These have 
piece lace for the drapery, and scalloped lace for 
flounces; such dresses, of creamy Oriental lace, 
were recently worn by four bridemaids at a 
church wedding; the sashes were of white satin 
and moiré ribbon, the poke bonnets were of 
shirred pink crape, with nodding branches of 
white lilaes trimming the front; the gloves were 
tan-colored Suéde, and the low shoes were patent- 
leather, with black silk stockings. 

Among other dresses at this wedding was a 
lemon-colored silk muslin with tiny dots wrought 
in it; the shirred basque was trimmed with Va- 
lenciennes lace and yellow gauze ribbon bows, 
while the shirred bonnet was of the dress materi- 
al. A white challi dress with blue sprigs had 
the front breadths of the skirt covered with a 
deep fall of white wool lace; the high band col- 
lar and cuffs were of blue velvet, and the high 
round hat was of white split straw, with blue vel- 
vet facing on the brim, and lace with flowers in 
front of the crown. One of the prettiest toilettes 
was zephyr lawn striped in two blue shades, 
and made with a simple kilt skirt sash drapery, 
and a basque that had a narrow blue velvet vest 
buttoned on it so that it could be easily removed 
when the dress is washed. The India silks 
with cream white ground and small chintz figures 
were the favorite dresses evidently, as they out- 
numbered all others; these were made with 
smoothly fitted basques with lace—either Valen- 
ciennes or Oriental—gathered in a jabot, or a puff 














with frills around the neck and as far down the 
fronts as was becoming; for instance, those with 
short waists had the trimming extend down each 
side to the end of the basque, while for long- 
waisted figures the trimming stopped at the upper 
dart. Very bouffant hip and back drapery is 
made of this silk by two breadths lapping or 
crossing each other in front, and then being 
caught up high behind by a single bunch of gath- 
ers on each side, falling thence to the end of the 
skirt. In front, below the crossed scarfs, may be 
flounces of lace, or else the material is in one 
deep puff falling on a foot-pleating, or it may be 
in wide lengthwise pleats. The narrow vest and 
a side panel of velvet are also used on many of 
these dresses when the wearer considers the 
cream white unbecoming to her. 

For darker dresses, one of poppy red grenadine 
was trimmed with black lace flounces on the 
skirt, while the waist had a plastron, collar, and 
cuffs of red crape, tucked, and the threads of the 
tucks drawn to shirr it very full; this trimming 
is also used on China silks, A black rough straw 
hat, trimmed with poppy red crape and a rosette 
of black lace, was worn with the red dress. <A 
dark blue surah was trimmed with flounces of 
black French lace gathered over white net flounces 
with pretty effect. A black surah silk had the 
vest, cuffs, and the lower part of the front and 
side breadths of the skirt covered with black 
wool lace laid plainly over white surah. A white 
bonnet of tulle or of white straw, with a white 
tulle veil, is now worn on dress occasions with 
any costume. The loag tulle veils that cross 
back of the head and are brought forward and tied 
under the left ear are mostly used with round 
hats, though occasionally seen with bonnets, but 
for the latter the preference is still given to 
mask veils of white tulle, plain or with tiny dots, 
as the wearer chooses, 


HINTS TO DRESS-MAKERS, 


The foundation skirts of dresses must be nar- 
row in order to be stylish; the mistake of ama- 
teur dress-makers is to make the back of this 
foundation skirt as wide as the outside, which 
gives a most ungraceful effect; two yards and a 
fourth of a yard is the greatest width of short 
walking dresses, but these must not have draw- 
ing-strings too low down, or the back fullness 
will be tossed from side to side as the wearer 
walks, 

Tucked skirts of sheer woollen dresses are now 
made without any foundation skirts, with merely 
a deep facing of crinoline and alpaca, and are 
therefore very light and pleasant for summer 
wear. The full double width of the fabrie is 
used for the back breadth; on each side of this 
is a narrow side gore measuring three-eigliths of a 
yard at the top, with perhaps a sixteenth added 
at its greatest width at the foot; between there is 
the front breadth, about five-eighths wide at the 
foot, and narrowed at top by two or three darts 
taken deep enough to make it fit smooth across 
the wearer. This is cut sufficiently long to allow 
eight or ten tucks, each two inches wide, being 
taken up; the lowest tuck is not exactly at the 
foot, but falls upon a fine knife-pleating that 
drops as low as the skirt binding, and forms a 
pretty finish. All the fullness at the top is gath- 
ered or pleated into the back of the belt, extend- 
ing an eighth of a yard each side of the placket 
opening behind. Two or three sets of tapes sew- 
ed to the side gores tie behind and hold the front 
and sides in place. To finish this is a short apron 
drapery in front sewed in with the belt of the 
lower skirt, and behind there is a sash drapery 
made of two uneven loops and ends of the wool 
goods taken lengthwise about half a yard wide, and 
finished with a hem and tucks. The waist should 
have lengthwise narrow tacks in front and behind, 
be fitted smoothly over a lining and stitched across 
the waist line to dispense with a belt. The fronts 
between these tucks are each left plain, are about 
three inches wide, and when lapped double they 
represent a vest, which is completed by a row of 
small buttons down each side. Thin silesia lin- 
ings in figures and stripes of color with white or 
with a whole gray surface are used for such 
dresses. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs, 
Arnop, ConstaB_e, & Co.; James McCreery & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Le Boutitiier Broruers ; 
S. J. Denning & Co.; and Srern Broruers. 





PERSONAT. 


Tue newspaper proprietors of New York are 
beginning to appreciate what has been accom- 
plished by the World for the Bartholdi Pedestal 
Fund. The Tribune referred to the matter in 
cordial terms the other day, and Mr. Groner 
Jonus, of the Times, sent his check for $250 to 
Mr. Puuitzer. Mr. PAkKE GopwIn, of the Com- 
mercial Advertiser, has been a stanch supporter 
of the World's enterprise from the beginning. 

—Mr. Titian J. Correy, of Washington, tells 
several good stories which illustrate the quaint 
humor and practical sense of ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
Here is one of them: “A friend of mine was one 
of a delegation who called on Mr. Lincoin to 
ask the appointment ofa gentleman as Commis- 
sioner to the Sandwich Islands. They present- 
ed their case as earnestly as possible, and, besides 
his fitness for the place, they urged that he was 
in bad health, and a residence in that balmy cli- 
mate would be of great benefit to him. The 
President closed the interview with this dis- 
couraging remark: ‘Gentlemen, I am sorry to 
say that there are eight other applicants for that 
place, and they are all sicker than your man.’ ” 

—Geronees Hugo, a grandson of Victor Hueco, 
is a fine-looking stripling, seventeen years old, 
He appears somewhat older. He has a clean, 
classic profile, and is a great favorite among 
children. He walked behind the paupers’ hearse 
at the poet’s funeral, and was one of the ob- 
served of all observers. He seemed to be con- 
scious of this fact, and was apparently proud of 
the distinction that had been conferred on him, 

—The malicious paragraph written by Lady 
StrapBRoKe, which sent Mr. Epmunp Yates, 














proprietor of the London World, to jail, has, if 
possible, made Mr. Yates a more popular man 
than ever. At any rate, he was completely * re- 
habilitated,”’ socially, at the banquet given re- 
cently in his honor by the cleverest and most 
distinguished men of London. Poets, politi 
cians, painters, novelists, dramatists, historians, 
journalists, and “society” greeted him with affee- 
tionate enthusiasm. Among the rest were Lord 
BRABOURNE, Lord GreviLuE, Lord HoveHton, 
RoBerT BROWNING, JUSTIN McCarty, GEORGE 
BoueurTon, Sir HENRY THompson, Grores Lew- 
Is, ARCHIBALD Forbes, Mr. WuistTLer, COMYNS 
Cakr, and Mr. Lanauey. It is a significant and 
very British fact that the two most noticeable 
persons at this banquet were perhaps Mr. Cark 
and Mr. LanGuey, who are well-known writers 
and authorities on the Derby. 

—Sir Joun Moncx Ton is the only man in Eng- 
land not a peer who is entitled to sign lis name 
plain MONCK’TON without a pre-name, 

—Pearls are very fashionable in London now, 
and bring exorbitant prices. 

_—A reporter has discovered that the propoer- 
tion of Women among the transient guests in 
New York hotels is very small—only one-tenth 
of the whole number. ~ r 

—Mrs. Exizapetn Youna, the dauvhter of a 
Revolutionary officer, died recently in Philadel- 
phia at the age of ninety-one, A brother, aged 
eighty-three, and a sister, aged ninety-five, sur- 
vive her. She was one of eleven children, and 
the other eigit lived to seventy and upward. 
This is a remarkable record for one family. 

—The family of the late Georee Ticknor 
have presented more than a hundred volumes 
and two hundred pamphlets to the Historic: ’ 
Society of Massachusetts. 

—Chief Justice Warte’s charming niece Miss 
FLORENCE WAITE was married a week ago to 
Mr. Joun B. Mani&, of this city. The Chief 
Justice has just arrived in England. 

—Princess BearRIce is, it well known, a 
skillful artist and a member of the Institute of 
Painters, to offer 
her, as a wedding present, an album containing 
original drawings in water-color, and bound in 
white morocco. 


Her fellow-members propose 


—General GRANT hopes to be able to visit the 
Catskills in August. He has engaged the rooms 
in one of the large hotels which were occupied 
last season by ex-President ArTuuR 

—The FRELINGHUYSEN family will occupy a 
cottage at Elberon this summer. é 
—Mr. James Russet Lowey will spend a 
few weeks with his daughter, Mrs. Epwakp 
BURNETT, at Southbon. Mr. Loweur returned 
to Boston just eight years after he left that city 
He remained three years in Spain and five years 
in England. Although he bus aged somewhat, 
his heaith is excellent, and his step as brisk xs 
ever. His hair is turning white gradually, and 
his beard is entirely white. : 

—What remains of many distinguished French 
men lies to-day in the Pantheon at Paris, yet the 
bones of MrraBeau and Marat, Voutatre, Le 
PELLETIER, BEAUREPAIRE, RouSSBAU, and others 
have disappeared from this sanctuary, which, 
after having been a religious institution for so 
many years, is now separated from the Church. 
The radical friends of Victor Hugo are dis- 
pleased because his body was placed in the Pun- 
theon. 

—It is now said that two more distinguished 
English actors, Mr. Winson Banrerr and Mr. 
CHARLES WARNER, Will visit this country next 
autumn, 

—The announcement was made some time ago 
that Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN Would visit Californi ‘ 
this summer. But the composer has decided 
not to make the visit. One of the clever jour- 
nalists of London deplores the fact that Sunni 
VAN, who stirred even the Prince of Wales the 
other night at a private gathering by his sacred 
music, should be satistied with the honors of a 
Londow OFFENBACH. Yet there is a long dis- 
tance between La Belle Helene and such charming 
satires as inafore und Patience. 

—Mr. GEorGE WASHINGTON CuHILDs is now at 
his cottage on the bluff at Long Braneh 

Forty persons will be able to stand or sit 
comfortably in the head of M. BarrHo.pt’s 
statue of Liberty 

Miss MURFREE, who is more widely known 
as Charles Egbert Craddock, intends to stay 
with friends at Lynn, Massachusetts, during a 
part of the summer. She is entirely pleased 
with her new life in the East. 

—Ata dinner party offered in London recent- 
ly by Professor Bryce, Mr. GLADSTONE was en- 
abled to meet three accomplished Americans— 
Mr. Pueps, our Minister to England, Mr. Ep- 
MUNDS, the celebrated Senator from Vermont, 
and the Rev. PHitiips Brooks. 

—Mr. HENRY STANLEY was one of the lions at 
a dinner given by the Savage Club in London to 
returned London correspondents, 

—Mr. CuakLes Goprrey LELAND, writing of 
the Derby, says: “It is, as all the world knows, 
considered lucky to find a horseshoe, and I 
picked up one just as I set foot on the track. 
I am assured by the most experienced sorceress- 
es and witches among the people that of all oth- 
ers a shoe found on a race-track, but especially 
on the Derby, is a talisman of most potent pow- 
er. ‘ Perhaps one of the horses running lost the 
race by losing that shoe, and so you'll get the 
luck which he lost.” At any rate, it lies before 
me, and will make a good paper-weight. The 
last shoe of the kind which I found was just be- 
fore the door of York Cathedral.’ 

—A great many ladies now visit the grounds 
of the Country Club at Burtow-on-the-Sound. 
Last week there were some fine games of tennis 
there between the ladies of the club and the ja- 
dies of the Staten Island Club, Sunday is the 
popular day at Bartow for men. 

—The manner in which Miss Anna B. Rerp, 
of Utica, became Lady AYLMER was rather curi- 
ous. Last September, just before starting home- 
ward from London, she met Mr. ARTHUR PERCY 
AYLMER, & young man of her own age, who fell 
in love with her, and immediately proposed mar- 
riage. He iiad no business, and only a smail in- 
come, though he belonged to an old and noble 
family. Miss Retp accepted his proposal, be- 
eame Mrs. AYLMER, and did not return to Amer- 
ica, Several months went by, during which the 
husband tried hard to find a remunerative occu 
pation. Then Sir Justin AYLMeR died sudden 
ly, and his baronetcy and estates went to the 
grandfather of Mr. AYLMen, an old man of eighty- 
tive. Mr. AYLMER was sent for to manage the 
estate. A month later the old baron died, and 
Miss Rep became Lady AytMer, Tler husband 
pow has an income of over $50,000 a year, 
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Tray or Table Mats. 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tue mat Fig. 1, which is 
twelve inches long by nine 
wide, has coarse white 
linen for the ground. A 
band of drawn-work ex- 
tends along the middle, a 
full-sized fragment of 
which is shown in Fig. 3, 
on page 469. It consists 
of three open spaces from 
which the lengthwise 
threads are drawn out, 
the middle one twice as 
wide as the outer two, and 
two more threads drawn 
away at each edge. The 
close spaces and the loose 
threads between are work- 
ed with white linen 
thread. On each side of 
the drawn-work is’a de- 
sign in embroidery, out- 
lined in stem stitch with 


site gold setting about the 
gem, giving also a minute 
description of the car- 
nelian, pronouncing it @ 
cosa rara. He says of it: 
“The gem is of the size : 
of a walnut in its shell, 

carved by some ancient 

master, with three admi- 

rable figures, and inscribed 

in old characters with the 4 
letters of Nero’s name. 
These figures were an old 
man sitting on a rock ina 
lion’s skin, with his hands 
bound to a bare tree, and 
a child at his feet looking 
up inquiringly at a youth 
holding a roll in his hand 
and singing to his lyre; 
they were not engraved in 
our age, but surely were 
the work of some Greek 
master.” 





Fig. 2.—Bonnet Bovqvet. 
Fig. 1.—Bonnet Bovgver. 





A later writer, eulogiz- ff 
ing Ghiberti’s work, says: Es 
“Tt is no less perfect 
and beautiful than the in- 
taglio of the stone it- 
self.” 

In Ghiberti’s work 
“the original shape of 
the gem was kept intact, i 
and the handle of the Bae 
seal was formed by the | 


dark blue cotton, and filled 
in in open feather stitch 
with white. A narrow 
Smyrna lace edging headed 
by a herring-bone in dark 
blue surrounds the edge. 
Fig. 2 is of écru linen 
interwoven with gold 
threads. On both sides of 
the narrow band of drawn- 
work that crosses the cen- 
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: tae wings of a dragon crouch- 
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Fig. 3.—Cueckep Woo. Costumz.—Front.—[See Figs. 1 and 2, on 
Page 469.]|—Cur Parrrrn, No. 3720: Jacket, 25 Cents. EES =~ 
For pattern and description sce Supplement, No. L.. Figs. 1-17. } en teas - _ e2zzi ra 





Fig. 1.—Emprowrrep Tray or TasLe Mat. 


Fig. 2.—Empromerep Tray orn Taste Mar. 
[See Fig. 3, on Page 469.] 


For design see Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 29. 


companying Supplement sheet. It 
is worked with split filoselle silk 
in four colors—brown, olive, red, 
and blue—the outlines in stem 
stitch, and the dots in satin stitch 
and French knots. A narrow bor- 
der woven in the linen heads the 
fringe around the edge. 


head lowered and neck ex- 
alted.” 

Correggio made several copies 
of this gem, and one from his 
hands, a panel originally intended 
for the lid of a harpsichord, may 
now be seen in the Hermitage at 
St. Petersburg. 

What journeyings this ancient 
treasure has taken, to what earnest 
study by men of letters and of art, 
no one will ever know. That it 
has been preserved, “a pilgrim of 
the ages,” is indeed something to 
be grateful for, “this gem once 
adorning the gelden house of Nero, 
and later the palace of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, the cosa rara set by 
Ghiberti and copied by the wonder- 
ful touch of Raphael.” 

“Tout passe, Vart robuste 


Seul a léternité. 


Monograms.—Figs.1 and 2. 

Tuese initials are designed for 
marking house linen, and are to be 
worked in cross stitch with tinted 
working cotton. 





Bonnet Bouquets.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 


Two bouquets for summer bon- 
nets are here illustrated, Fig. 1 
composed of a large velvet peony 
with buds and foliage, and Fig. 2 
of yellow orchids, with a humming- 


It is now in the splendid collee- 
bird on the stems. 


tion of curiosities at the Museum 
of Naples, accounted “among the 
priceless ones.” 





A PRICELESS GEM. 


RICELESS for age and won- 

derful historical associations 
as well as for its exquisite engrav- 
ing and a setting exceedingly 
chaste and rare. 

It is a carnelian, once the prop- 
erty of Nero, with whose name it 
is inscribed, and by whom it is 
said to have been used as a seal. 

The classical myth of Apollo 
and Marsyas is beautifully en- 
graved upon it, but in its journey- 
ing down through the ages was not 
understood until it passed into the 
hands of Lorenzo the Magnificent 
and the wise men of his exalted 
cirele. . 

Previously it was seen by many 
illustrious men and women, and 
many noted sculptors and paint- 
ers delighted themselves in a study 
of it; once it was for a season in 
the kindly keeping of Giovanni de’ 
Medici, who in turn, deeply im- 
pressed by its value, subjected it 
to the keen scrutiny of Lorenzo 
Ghiderti, an acknowledged critic This is sometimes called the 
of the period, and no less well “whistling cup.” One, of silver 
known as an artist, sculptor, and Fig. 1.—Fovtarp anp CasuMere Costume.—FRront. Fig. 2.—A.paca anp Morrt parcel - gilt, is nearly ten inches 
goldsmith ; he in his turn, to show [For Back, see Page 469.] Dress. in height, and dates back to 
it princely honor, placed an exqui- For pattern and description see Suppl., No. V., Figs. 30-42. For description see Supplement. 1619, 





WINDMILL CUP. 


NE of the most attractive of 

old-time drinking cups is the 
pretty “windmill cup.” The 
workmanship is peculiarly delicate, 
and speaks well for the craftsmen 
of two centuries past. 

The cup itself is bell-shaped, and, 
empty, stands mouth downward ; to 
be filled, one must hold it in the 
hand. At the other end is a model 
of a windmill with sails, a step-lad- 
der up which Mr. Whitecoat, the 
busy miller, is bearing a grist, a 
clock, and a tube; when the cup is 
filled, the drinker blows down the 
tube at the side, and in response 
comes a shrill whistle, setting the 
sails of the mill in motion. The 
power of the blast given and 
length of the gyration are indicated 
on the tiny dial just in front of the 
mill, and at once testified to the 
consumer’s condition. 
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“The lady rose also, and leaving her lace-work on the moss, approached him, and folded both hands on his shoulder.” 


AUTHOR OF “A LIFE’S ATONEMENT,” “VAL STRANGE,” “HEARTS,” “A MODEL 


CHAPTER I. 


LITTLE deli in the heart of a wood was de- 
liciously dappled with leafy shadows. It 
was the merry month of May, but the May was 
the old-fashioned time that Chaucer and Spenser 
wrote of (Lord! How all creatures laughed 
when her they spyed !”)—May-time with the tem- 
perature of July, and yet with April’s freshness 
left in it. The leaves were so fresh and tender 
that where they caught the sun they shone almost 
transparent, and the transmitted light was soaked 
and saturated with their cool color, The boughs 
nodded and whispered, and the leaves kissed and 
caressed each other and quivered as if for very 
pleasure. If you lay on your back and looked 
upward, the dark green, and the fresher green 
soaked with sunlight, went dancing and changing, 
on a ground of the most wonderful blue, to a rus- 
tling music. If you looked at the red earth and 
the green herbage, the lights and the shadows 
went dancing there also, but in a silence which 
had something stealthy in it. Then at times the 
wind would sigh into stillness, and the ground 
would be speckled like a linnet’s breast. Many 
rocks—the veritable bones of old Earth—lifted 
themselves out of the green, and every now and 
then a fairy force of thistle-down would set out 
against them. 


FIRST 


PERSON 


SINGULA R. 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


A lgosely clad man, bearded and spectacled, 
and a little on the right side of forty, sat on a 


| camp-stool before a small field easel, and libelled 





the landscape at his ease, pausing at his work 
now and again, and drawing back his head to sur- 
vey it with an air of charmed appreciation, Near 
him, on the gnarled trunk of a tree, and in the 
shadow of a moss-grown rock, sat a lady some 
ten or a dozen years younger, leisurely torturing 
thread into lace with a hooked needle. As the 
spectacled man, absorbed in his libel on the ex- 
quisite landscape before him, peered with some- 
thing of a critical air at Nature, or beamed delight- 
edly at his own rendering of her, the lady looked 
at him often with a gentle smiling complacence. 
Whenever he chanced to look at her, her face 
would light with genuine sunshine, and he would 
nod with the expression of a man well pleased. 
Sometimes they would look at each other for a 
full half-minute smilingly and in silence, and then 
the spectacled man would nod amiably as if to 
signify a perfect understanding, and would go 
back to his lazy work again. 

A little way down the dell a boy was clamber- 
ing among the rocks, shrieking every now and 
then with ecstatic news of a beetle or a butter- 
fly. He was a sturdy, blue-eyed, golden-haired lit- 
tle fellow of five, the picture of health, and he 
was risking his limbs, and chattering to all ani- 
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mate and inanimate nature, and laughing with | 
sudden provocative chuckles without apparent 
reason—a delightful boy, and all alive, oh, from 
his golden head, crammed with only Heaven knows 
what fancies, to his restless feet and the tips of 
his brown little fingers. 

By-and-by the amateur laid down his palette 
and brushes on a convenient little slab of rock, 
and, arising, began to fill a pipe, regarding his | 
work meanwhile with his head on one side, and | 
at times indulging himself with a complacent lit- | 
tlenod. The lady rose also, and leaving her lace- 
work on the moss, approached him, and folded 
both hands on his shoulder. 

He, still regarding the picture, began to sing: 

“Oh, Dering’s woods are fresh and fair, 
And Dering’s woods are green.” 


In the act of singing these two lines he contrived 
to get out of tune so often that he invented quite 
a new and unexpected air. His companion, in a 
voice as fresh and mellow as a blackbird’s, war- 
bled after him: 


“Td rather roam with Edmund there 
Than reign our English queen.” 


“Fact?” he asked, looking drolly at her over 
his shoulder. 
“ Fact,” she answered, nodding brightly at him; 


| 


| and then, with a swift glance around to make | 


FATHER,” 


| thing better than stupidity 


ETC. 


sure that their solitude was unbroken, she stood 
on tiptoe and kissed him. 
“Tf fact,” said the spectacled man, putting an 


| arm about her waist, “extremely creditable to 


your own discernment,” 

“ Egotist!” 

“Not at all. To desire nothing better than 
the things you have is a high proof of wisdom.’ 

“Tf there is nothing better to desire.” 

+ Precisely.” 

“ But where there are many better things, not 
to desire them is a proof of content which is no- 

““ Now,” said he, “ what better could you have 
than you have already ?” 

“ Egotist !’ she said again. 

“Not a bit of it. You couldn’t love me any 
better if I were the handsomest, best, and most 
gifted son of Adam.” 
~ “You are,” she said, with an almost defiant 
seriousness. His face, which had hitherto worn 
a look of good-humored affection, grew suddenly 
serious and tender. 

“Go on dreaming,” he answered, “if you want 
to be happy. It’s a bit humiliating,” he said, a 
moment later, with a return to his former man- 
ner, “‘ when a woman’s worth a hundred of a fel- 
low, that she should make up her mind to wor- 
ship him. It’s humiliating to the dog himself, I 
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mean, if he has a grain of sense left in him that 
hasn’t been transmuted iuto folly by her flat- 
teries.” 

“Now you are going to depreciate yourself 
again,” said his wife, appealingly. “I know ev- 
erything you are going to say, and in advance I 
don’t believe one word of it. You are not effete 
—you are not played out—your last book is your 
best—and the last but one was better than the 
one that went before it. Foolish man, to think 
yourself anything but what you are—the dearest 
man, the best man, the wisest man in the world.” 

She had begun with an appeal, and had sud- 
denly fallen into a frowning earnestness, out of 
which she emerged into a tender reproach, which 
again in turn changed to an admiring merriment, 
and now with his big brown beard gathered in a 
double handful she was standing on tiptoe laugh- 
ing at him. 

“As it happens,” he replied, laughing back 
again with both her hands caught in his, “I 
wasn’t going to advance the particular statement 
you have demolished. But that is no reason why 
we shouldn’t see what is in the luncheon basket. 
Come along to dinner, Cupid,” he cried, raising 
his voice. 

The boy, with both hands full of grasses and 
flowering weeds, came running up the path, his 
cheeks glowing and his blue eyes sparkling. 

“Look here! Nosegays! One for you, mam- 
ma, and one for papa.” 

The mother snatched him to her arms and 
covered him with kisses, Suddenly she looked 
up, flushed, half piteous,-with a flash of tears in 
her eyes. 

“ Austin, I feel afraid. Have I a right to be 
so happy? Has any onea right to be so happy? 
Will it last 2?” 

“Who knows?” he answered. “Human af- 
fairs run in averages, but then the averages are 
not individual. We have had almost trouble 
enough in our time to have paid for a little joy. 
Let us take it gratefully.” 

“Sometimes,” she said, “‘a shadow seems to 
fall upon it all—the shadow of a fear.” 

“The shadow of the past—experience. The 
burned child dreads the fire. We are burned 
children, both of us. Five years’ illness and 
poverty out of seven years of married life is a 
large allowance. And, after all, our present hap- 
piness isn’t phenomenal, my dear, though it looks 
so. We have health, and we value it because 
we have each missed it in turn. We have a lit- 
tle money, and we think it a great deal because 
we have been so deadly poor. And then,” he 
laughed and half blushed, “ we have a little fame, 
and that is all the pleasanter because we were so 
long neglected. Sweet is pleasure after pain.” 

The mother drew the little fellow closer to her 
side, 

“T am dangerously happy,” she answered. 
“Do you believe in presentiments, Austin ?” 

“Oh yes,” said he, with purposed flippancy. 
“T believe in presentiments, because I've had 
them by the hundred.” 

“Don’t answer me like that, Austin. In their 
fulfillment ?” 

“ As a general thing, no. Of course not. As 
an occurrence of extreme rarity, yes. The sun 
doesn’t rise every time a cock crows. Chicago 
isn’t burned to the ground every time a cow kicks. 
The mind has bubbles, as the water has, and 
these are of them. It would be odd indeed if 
some of the countless millions of these little at- 
tacks of low spirits were not followed by misfor- 
tunes, great or small. Take courage, my dear. 
I haven’t any presentiments, and nothing can 
happen to you which would not be equally dread- 
ful to me. Have you any presentiments, Cupid ?” 

“No, papa,” said the five-year-old. “I don’t 
want any. I’m not hungry.” 

“That's the great art of ratiocination, my 
dear,” said the father, patting his boy’s cheek. 
‘“* He sees me in the act of unpacking the luncheon 
basket, and he fancies that presentiments and 
provender are one, Cold chicken. Salad. Clar- 
et. Bread. Cheese. Milk for the Cupidon. 
There we are. Are not these woods more free 
from peril than the envious court? Fall to, 
then. Sit down by your mother, Cupid. Take a 
pull at the milk, old man, and then you'll have 
an appetite. What a sudden shadow! Like 
your presentiment, Luey.” 

A cloud had floated between themselves and 
the sun, and a strange quiet bad fallen with the 
shadow on the woods, 

“ Austin,” the wife whispered, “there is that 
dreadful man again. It seems as if he had 
brought the darkness with him.” 

A brown sloping path, covered still with the 
fir needles shed in the foregoing autumn, broke 
the wall of green which bounded the deil, and 
down this footway, between the silver stems of 
the birehes and the reddish stems of the firs, 
walked a gray-bearded man, with his head droop- 
ed forward and his hands clasped behind him. 
He looked neither to left nor right, but went by as 
if unconscious of their presence, and in a little 
while was lost behind the thicker growth of 
trees. As he went out of sight the sun broke 
through the cloud, the leafage was inundated 
with light again, and the birds renewed their 
song. 

“Look,” she whispered; “ the shadow follows 
him.” 

“ What an odd mood this is to-day!” said ber 
husband, smiling at her. “ And why is the poor 
old gentleman so dreadful ?” 

“Austin! Why? An Anarchist. A Nihilist.” 

“Well, well,” said Austin. “There may be 
times and places when even anarchy is an anti- 
dote to misrule; perhaps the only one. The 
old gentleman is a Russian, my dear, and if I 
were a Russian I should probably be a Nihilist 
myself. Only being a lazy fellow, and not over- 
burdened with too much pluck, I should very 
likely say nothing about it.” 

The wife smiled at this, and shook her head 
with a look of superior wisdom. 





“You love to say odd things, and I think that 
sometimes you would like me to think you a very 
dreadful person. But,” she was serious again, 
“you can’t find excuses for a man like that.” 

“ Very truly and very seriously 1 can,” he an- 
swered. 

“ But, Austin, do you know? You can’t have 
heard. He is known to have hatched piots 
against the life of the Czar.” 

“Well, yes. It is known also that he has been 
wifeless and childless this twenty years. His 
wife and his two sons died in Siberia. They went 
there without trial,and people who know him 
say that the loss of them in that horrible way 
turned his brain. Suppose anybody stole you 
and little Austin? Suppose he drove you on foot 
through hundreds of miles of ice and snow ? 
Suppose that he made you herd with the human 
offscourings of the world? Suppose he gave you 
over to a mock-marriage with a thief and a parri- 
cide, and that you died after three or four long- 
drawn hideous vears? It might be wicked, but 
surely it would not be quite without provocation, 
if I blew that man sky-high. I don’t say that 
regicide is a thing to be commended. I don’t de- 
fend the poor old gentleman’s political opinions. 
But I do say that human nature is human nature, 
and that so long as tyranny lives—” 

He paused, a little heated, and with a motion 
of his hands as if he threw the theme away, sat 
down upon his camp-stool. 

“And is that his history?” asked the wife. 
“ Are the suppositions true for him ?” 

“That is a part of his history,” returned the 
husband. “Of course it’s very dreadful that one 
man should plot to kill another, but it’s very 
dreadful also. that he should be driven by such a 
tragedy to contemplate such a crime. But every- 
body says his brain is turned, and at bottom he 
is likely to be harmless enough. He is watched 
wherever he goes. He dare not enter his native 
country. I suppose he could no more send a let- 
ter to a friend or accomplice there than he could 
send xn open messenger. His plots are harmless. 
What can one poor old madman, buried in Bel- 
gium, do against the Czar of all the Russias ?” 

“The Juge de Paix says that in Russia they 
think him the most dangerous of all the revolu- 
tionists.” 

“Tf that were true, I should fancy they have 
little to fear. But there are many more danger- 
ous revolutionists than poor old Dobroski; and 
with me, for the moment, cold chicken is the one 
absorbing theme. Where are the plates? Im- 
provident woman—and innocent of forecast.” 

“The plates are below the linen.” 

“So they are. Help yourself, my dear, and see 
to Cupid. Delightful! delightful! Most delight- 
ful! delightful, and again delightful, beyond all 
whooping! To have been ill, and to be well 
again; to have been in debt, and to have paid 
the last penny; to have worked like a nigger, 
and to have earned a holiday ; to have been mar- 
ried this seven years, and to be in love with one’s 
good-for-nothing wife even unto this day ; to have 
weather like this, when, according to everything 
but tradition, there ought to be snow on the ground 
—how have I deserved these joys? Positively, my 
dear, though I am twelve stone ten, and nearly 
forty, and have been talking with my mouth full 
—never do that, Cupid—I feel as if I held my 
soul in my hand, like a bird,and had only to un- 
clasp it to let it fly loose into some region of un- 
speakable pleasures.” 

“And the good-for-nothing wife is regarded a 
little? Is she, Austin ?” 

“ My dear,” he answered, “ marriage is an egg 
which addles or hatches, according to circuim- 
stance. When once the egg is addled it is done 
for. When it is hatched it brings forth the bird 
called Peace, whose heart-strings are a lute, and 
who hath the sweetest voice of all God’s crea- 
tures ; and this bird, making his nest in the heart, 
sings there continually. And his song is more 
satisfying than cold chicken to the hungry.” 

“Oh, Austin, why did you mix that beautiful 
bird with cold chicken ?” 

“You might hear him singing now if you came 
near enough.” 

She made one gliding movement, and was 
kneeling at his side, with her ear at his waist- 
coat, and her eyes turned up to his. 

“What is he singing, Austin ?” 

“ He is singing ‘Cheer, Boys, Cheer,’ and ‘ The 
Girl I Never Left Behind Me.’” 

“Very faintly,” she said, laughing. “The 
watch-tick drowns his voice.” 

“Like a whole tuneful choir,” he protested. 
“No world-made mechanism drowns his voice 
for me.” 

“Ts it true, Austin? Is it true?” 

“ As true as Cupid’s eyes.” 

“Kiss me as well, papa,” shouted the boy, in 
his clear treble. 

“ Great Heaven !” said his father, looking about 
him in mock apprehension, “Are there any 
English-speaking people within a mile of us? 
There you are. And now let us return to the 
business of life. Salad and sentiment. Chicken 
and cheerfulness. Claret and a clear conscience. 
Oh, carpe diem, Austin ; carpe, carpe !” 

Luncheon over, he returned to his painting, to 
find the lights all changed. He worked away, 
however, with great contentment for an hour or 
two, whilst the wife and the boy wandered be- 
yond the limits of the dell. 

When they came back they found that he had 
packed up his traps and was lying at length on 
the moss, with his face turned to the sky. 

“TJ do this better than I paint,” he said, cock- 
ing an idle eye at his wife from beneath the 
white soft felt which rested on his nose. “Shall 
we get back now ?” 

She assensing, he arose lazily, and gathered his 
belongings together. 

“T want to carry something, papa,” said the 
boy, possessing himself of the camp-stool. They 
sauntered on together tranquilly through the 
twinkling lights which dazzled from between the 





leaves, and their steps were noiseless on the 
dense carpet of fir needles. A resinous gum dis- 
tilled in thick beads upon the red-brown stems of 
the firs, and the air was balsamic with its odor. 
The boy laid down his burden to chase a sulphur- 
colored butterfly. They had gone a hundred 
yards before they missed him, and when they 
turned to look for him he was seen at the far 
end of a wooded vista, seated on the camp-stool. 

“Look at the little figure, Lucy,” said the fa- 
ther. ‘“Isn’t there something lonely and almost 
pathetic in it? He looks as if he were waiting 
for somebody who would never come—a figure of 
deserted childish patience.” He hailed the child, 
and turned awayagain. ‘ He knows the road ?” 
he asked. “There is no danger of his losing 
himself 2?” 

“He knows the way,” she answered. “We 
have been here twice a day for a month past.” 

So they marched on, well pleased, talking of 
indifferent matters, and the little fellow sat on 
the camp-stool behind them, and held animated 
talk with Nature. By-and-by appeared a mag- 
uificent beetle, shining with the richest metallic 
colors conceivable, and walking down the centre 
of the pathway. With a shriek of delight the 
boy tumbled from the camp-stool and made for 
the beetle. He had all but laid a hand upon it 
when the insect spread its wings and flew away. 
This astonished him, and he watched the flight 
with wide-open blue eyes, full of wonder. Then, 
seizing the camp-stool, he followed, and speedily 
same up with the beetle, which had descended, and 
was again walking leisurely along the pathway. 
He did not attempt to catch him this time, but he 
took up a dead twig and touched him with it. 
The novel experiment succeeded; the boy pur- 
sued the insect with shrieks of ecstatic joy, and 
the beetle was so obliging as to repeat his per- 
formance again and again, until at last he grew 
tired of the sport, and spreading his wings once 
more, flew away finally, and disappeared in the 
hazy sunlight and shadow of the wood. 

It did not all at once occur to the boy that he 
was lost, and after a momentary spell of grief at 
the beetle’s unexpected desertion of him he wan- 
dered on, trailing the camp-stool by one leg be- 
hind him. The path grew narrower and began 
to descend. He followed it, with a thousand new 
delights to interest and attract him, and came at 
last upon a lower road, moist, sombre, and _soli- 
tary. Here, because of the shadows and the sud- 
den sense of loneliness, he began to be afraid, 
and being afraid, ran as fast as his small legs 
would carry him. Then, since fear is as natural 
a result of flight as flight is of fear, he grew more 
and more afraid, and began to sob with terror 
and distress. He stuck to the camp-stool loyally, 
though it impeded him and began to be a burden, 
and he was in a dreadful hurry. He ran on, sob- 
bing, until the sombre road brought him into sun- 
light again at the skirt of the wood, and there he 
opened his camp-stool and sat down upon it, aud 
abandoned himself completely to despair. 

Long before this he had been missed, and was 
sought for at first calmly and tranquilly enough, 
but after a little while with some anxiety. 


’ 


— 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue gray-bearded man wandered through the 
wood with his chin sunk upon his breast and his 
eyes fixed upon the ground. He was tall and 
gaunt and swarthy, and looked as if he had a 
considerable strain of the Jewin him. His nose 
was like an eagle’s beak, and ascetically fine. 
His temples were hollowed like those of a death’s- 
head, and his eyes, which were large and brown, 
and mournful to the verge of pathos, were the 
eyes of a born dreamer and a fanatic by nature. 
His eyebrows were still jet black, and were arched 
finely, but snow white hairs were thickly sown 
among the black on lip and cheeks and chin. The 
mustache and beard were venerable, and even 
noble, and the grizzled hair that fell upon his 
shoulders helped out a certain air of dejected 
majesty which belonged to his whole figure. To 
have shorn him might have given him something 
of a vulture look. 

At times he would pause suddenly wiih one 
foot before the other, and would stand and stare 
at the ground for a minute at a time, and would 
then walk on again as if unconscious of his mo- 
mentary arrest or his renewed motion. His lean 
figure, which, except for the constant inclination 
of the head, would have had something of a mili- 
tary air, was closely buttoned in a well-cut but 
dingy frock-coat of black broadcloth, and he car- 
ried his hands clasped behind him. A Black felt 
hat picturesquely kneaded out of shape lay care- 
lessly at the back of his head, and left bare his 
high-peaked forehead and his sunken temples. 

His unconsciwus footsteps led him by a winding 
path, which brought him first to the brow of a 
hill (from whence could be seen a landscape with 
a sweep of thirty miles from left to right, with a 
dozen little villages nestling here and there), and 
afterward conducted him by many tortuous wind- 
ings downward to a moist and shadowy forest 
lane. This in turn brought him to the edge of 
the wood, and in a little while he struck upon a 
white and dusty high-road, and went pacing along 
it like a man who sees nothing. Once or twice 
he passed a road-mender or a tiller of the fields, 
who capped him with “ Bonzeure, m’sieu,” and 
the gaunt graybeard sent a Jong lean forefinger 
to his forehead in answer to the salutation. 

The road, swerving suddenly round the hill-side, 
led him to a little auberge built of gray rough 
stone, and in front of the house he sat down in 
shadow and mopped his forehead—a little moist- 
ened by the heat of the way. A country-woman 
fresh from the washing-tub came out, wiping her 
hands upon her apron, and stood in the doorway 
regarding him. He asked, without glancing at 
her, for a glass of sugared water and a match, 
and busied his long brown fingers in the rolling of a 
cigarette, The woman set the mild beverage be- 





fore him, and he sat in the lonely road sipping 
and smoking, with his mournful eyes staring far 
away, as if they saw through the opposite hill- 
side and into the open country beyond it, 

The woman retired again, and a dog came into 
sight. The dog was obviously in trouble. He 
ran hither and thither sniffing at the white dust 
of the roadway, and whining loudly. Then he 
coursed to the corner of the road to look along 
the open streteh which lay beyond it, and seeing 
nobody there, lifted his nose into the air and 
howled. Next he came into the shadow of the 
auberge, and looked beseechingly at the gray- 
beard who sat there. The old man stared at the 
hill-side, and the dog, who wanted his own affairs 
to be attended to, ventured on a half-expostula- 
tory, half-beseeching whine. This being of no 
effect, he advanced, and touched the man’s droop- 
ing hand timidly with his paw. 

“Eh?” said the graybeard, suddenly looking 
down upon him, “ You are troubled, my friend. 
What is it?” 

The dog whined again, and crouched piteously 
with his tail between his legs, and the whites of 
his eyes exposed. Two big tears trickled down 
to the corners of his mouth, and he let off so 
short and sharp an ejaculation of misery that the 
old man laughed. 

“ Tenez! tenez!” he said; “it is not half so 
bad as that, I am sure.” 

“It is about as bad as it can be,” said the dog, 
if ever a dog said anything yet. Two more tears 
welled from his big brown eyes. 

“ Eh bien!” returned the graybeard. “ Let us 
see if we can mend it. Vois tu bien, my poor 
friend, it’s a feeble heart that breaks down thus. 
What will you? How shall I help you? Ma- 
dame!” In answer to his call the woman of the 
house emerged again, wiping her hands anew 
upon her check apron. “Pardon me for the 
trouble I give you, but do you know anything of 
this dog ?” 

“He came,” said the woman, “ this morning 
with an Englishman. There were seven, eight, 
nine—a troop. This one was left when the oth- 
ers went away.” 

“ Do you know the Englishman? Whois he?” 

“He comes from Bruxelles, they say,” return- 
ed the woman. “He has taken the Chateau 
Beau Site at Houfoy.” 

“That is a league from here ?” 

“ A league at least. But he is bé¢e—that beast, 
or he would find his way home. It is a straight 
line.” 

The old man paid his halfpenny and arose. 

“Come along,” he said in English to the dog. 
“ Good-day, madame.” The dog leaped with alac- 
rity to his feet, and followed, keeping close at 
heel. “I had a notion from the first,” said the 
old man, turning round to address his follower, 
“that you were English. They call you Gordon 
setter, I believe. Is it not so? Ihave seen many 
like you in England.” 

The road was unsheltered, dusty, and staring 
white, and the afternoon sun was powerful. The 
old man had not gone far when he began to be 
unpleasantly sensible of the heat, and coming in 
a while to the shadow of a single tree, he stood 
within it, looking with an occasional doubtful 
shake of his head at the dog, and mopping at his 
own perspiring foreliead. 

“Do you know your way now, foolish beast ?” 
he asked. ‘Look you. Out there, in a straight 
line. Home!” He raised his voice on the last 
word, and lifted his arm with an authoritative 
gesture. The dog, with his tail once more tucked 
between his legs, sank beseechingly upon his 
haunches, and cowered before him, as if to say, 
“Desert me now, and I am a lost dog indeed.” 
The old man laughed, sighed, and took the road 
anew. The dog stuck close to heel, and his lead- 
er, dropping his chin upon his breast, walked on 
and forgot him for a time, until the sight of the 
village of Houfoy, with its roofs gleaming in the 
valley half a mile ahead, brought him to mind 
again. ‘And now do you know your way?” he 
asked. No. The dog was a lost dog still, and 
there was evidently nothing for it but to take 
him home. 

On a rising ground, at a considerable distance 
from the main road, stood a pretentious little cas- 
tellated building of dark gray stone, a modern 
dwelling-house of moderate proportions, which 
did its best to look like a mediaeval fortress. The 
old man struck into a by-path which led toward 
this mansion, crossing the bare sunny fields. An 
elaborate iron gate, with formidable pillars on ei- 
ther side of it, opened on a drive of beaten schist. 
This drive was bordered with banks of green turf, 
and the thick pine wood through which it ran 
kept it in cool shadow, and hid the house beyond. 
Once through the gateway, the dog, without wait- 
ing for so much as a thank you, bolted, and 
scoured along the path. 

“ Ah, well,” said his guide, “you are at home 
now, poor brute, and there is an end of your 
troubles.” 

The shade was grateful after his heated and 
dusty walk, and he sat down to rest upon a bank 
beneath the dark green of the pines. He sat for 
a long time with one leg thrown over the other, 
his flowing gray beard crushed against his breast, 
and his back reclining against a tree stem, whilst 
his pathetic eyes stared far away from under his 
black eyebrows. 

“ Oblige me by quitting my grotinds, sir,” said 
a clear loud voice, so near to him that he started. 
The tone was no more polite or pleasant than the 
words, and the speaker was a florid English-look- 
ing man of perhaps five-and-forty, blue-eyed, 
blonde-whiskered, and portly. He carried a rid- 
ing-whip in one hand, and with this he pointed to 
the gateway with pretty much the gesture one 
would use to an intruding hound. 

“Since I know the grounds to be yours, sir,” 
the old man responded as he arose with a satiric 
bow and a smile, “I shall leave them with infi- 
nite pleasure. Before I go, permit me, for my own 
sake, to explain how I came here. I found one 
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of your betters in trouble—a poor young dog who 
had lost himself—and I brought him home. I 
did not know to whom I was bringing him, but 
he at least is welcome to my small services,” 

“Leave my grounds, sir,” said the other. “I 
don’t care to have a fellow like vou on my land.” 

“That is natural,” returned the old man. 
“ Wolf and sheep-dog were never good friends.” 

“Do you bandy words with me, sir ?” cried the 
Englishman, ruffling at him. “ You confounded 
old anarchist and regicide !” 

“Ah!” said the elder, smilingly, “you object 
to my politics, I had thought we had another 
ground of quarrel.” 

There was something in this retort, or in the 
old man’s smile, which brought the Englishman’s 
temper to boiling-point. 

“ Leave my ground!” he stormed, and advanced 
with a flourish of his riding-whip. 

* Pardon me,” returned the elder, smiling still. 
“There are some of the pleasantest things in the 
world which ure impossible for us. It would 
please me greatly to leave your land and you, but 
whilst vou adopt that tone I am compelled to re- 
main in society which is not agreeable to me. 
Will it please you, sir, to allow me to go in peace, 
and with so much of courtesy as your temper can 
command? I will give you a little time to cool. 
When I found your lost dog, and learned that he 
came from the Chateau at Houfoy, I brought him 
here; and I said to myself by the way, ‘I am 
more lost than the dog, and who comes to guide 
me?’ Yet you see the dog I guided was my 
guide. I have found you again, and I shall be 
able to watch over you for a little while.” 

“TF you were twenty years younger—” began 
the Englishman; but the other interrupted him 
with suave satire : 

“My youth would protect me? It is like 
enough,” 

“ Now,” said the Englishman, making a prodi- 
gious effort to control himself, “I am not going 
to chop logic with you, Mr, Dobroski, but I order 
you from my grounds, If you were twenty years 
younger, I would flog yon out of ’em. But I 
can’t lay hands on a man who's old enough to be 
my father, and a madman into the bargain.” 

“My good Major Butler,” said the old man, “I 
have told you already that I am willing to go—I 
am even anxious to go—but I will not go so long 
as you are abusive, or so long as you make this 
braggadocio pretense of chasing me. Reflect, 
my good sir, reflect! Why should you take the 
trouble to ruffle yourself at me? It will be easier 
and safer to lie about it afterward. You can say 
you frightened me. That will serve your turn, 
surely.” 

At this the florid Englishman became apoplee- 
tic to look at; and, being really tied by a regard 
for the other’s years, and not being able to find a 
word in which to express his wrath and hatred, 
he stammered and trembled with rage, whilst the 
old Nihilist regarded him with a stile of contempt 
so mocking and exasperating that he grew well- 
nigh beside himself. It is not unlikely that he 
would have used the switch that shook in his 
clinched hand, but in the nick of time came a 
peace-maker. 

“What right have you to say any such things 
to my uncle, Mr. Dobroski? How dare you say 
such things ?” 

The words were not words of peace, but the 
voice, the face, and the gesture all pleaded. The 
new-comer was a girl of eighteen or thereabouts, 
who had stolen noiselessly through the pine wood to 
the scene of the quarrel, and now set herself be- 
tween these two declared enemies, and !ooked with 
reproachiful affection from one to the other. She 

yas dressed in white, and wore the unpicturesque 
straw hat the peasantry of the Ardennes use in 
summer, but had somehow modelled it into a 
charming shape, and had bound about ita hand- 
kerchief of silk of many rich colors. She was 
lithe, and slender, and pale, with sensitive lips, 
gray eyes of much depth and sensibility, and a 
wealth of crispy hair, which rippled low on a 
broad forehead in little waves of alternately 
bright and dark bronze. 

Dobroski clawed at his felt hat with one gaunt 
brown hand, and, standing bare-headed before 
her, extended the other. 

“Ah! little sweetheart!” he said, his whole 
face ligiiting and sparkling. 

“ How can 1?” she asked him, reproachfully, 
glancing at the proffered hand, and then looking 
into his eyes. ‘Why will you persist in think- 
ing such odious things of my uncle? Why must 
we always be at war?” 

“ Dear little one,” he answered rapidly, in Ital- 
ian, “ there is no war between thee and me.” 

“ Yes,” she returned, in English, “ there is war 
between you and me whilst you behave so badly 
to my uncle. How can we be friendly whilst 
you use him so ill, and think such base things of 
him ?” 

“Tam glad you came, Angela,” said her uncle. 
“Tm not afraid of your listening to any lies he 
may tell about me. You won’t believe him, and 
I can despise him. But I want you definitely to 
understand, my dear, that it pains me to see you 
on terms. of friendship with a man like that. 
The more you see of him, the more you are like- 
ly to find him out, however, and I'll leave you to- 
gether. ‘To me the scoundrel’s such rank poison 
that I can’t bear to breathe the same air with 
him.” 

Having somewhat relieved himself by this can- 
did statement, he turned away and walked down 
the avenue. The old man looked after him with 
a satiric smile, nodding, as if in answer to his 
own thoughts. 

“Not a word of that,” said the girl, laying her 
hand upon his arm. ‘ Why are youhere? Why 
do you come to make my position between you 
so much more difficult? It is hard enough to 
love you both as I desire to do, at any time, when 
you say and think such dreadful things of each 
other, but when you are together in open quarrel, 
what can I do?” 








“T came here by purest accident,” he said. 
“T have been living near at hand here at Janenne 
all the winter, but I have been in England and in 
Switzerland of late, and I did not know that you 
were here. I found a dog of your uncle’s which 
was lost near Janenne. I learned that he be- 
longed to a gentleman who was English, and had 
taken the chateau at Houfoy, and I led him here. 
That is all. But you? You are well? That I 
can see. Your eyes and your cheeks speak for 
you. Too little color, sweetheart, but health is 
there. Yes, health is there. That is a glad 
thing—a good thing. Give me your hands. Both 
hands. Ah, little sweetheart, there is none else 
left to love in the world. None.” 

He stooped and kissed her hands. 

“ Why are you both so intractable?” she ask- 
ed. “ Why can you not at least consent to meet 
without quarrelling ?” 

“You are not afraid to stay with me a little 
while?” he asked, in answer. 

“No, no,” she responded, almost eagerly, “Are 
you going toward Janenne? I will walk a part 
of the way with you. Not along the high-road.” 
This was in answer to a movement he had made 
in order to leave her way to the gate unobstruct- 
ed. “ There is a shaded path by the side of the 
river.” 

She ran lightly up the sloping bank of turf, 
and then turned to tender him her hand. He 
mounted after her without aid, and she led the 
way through the scented shadowy pine wood, In 
a little while they broke from this shelter and 
came upon a lane, and there the girl took her 
place beside the old man, and rested her hand 
upon his arm. 

* Your hopes ?” she said, looking wp at him. 

“My despairs,” he answered, gloomily. “There 
is no patriotism left. They lack gall to make op- 
pression bitter.” 

“They are contented,” said the girl. 

“Yes. They eat and drink and sleep and mar- 
ry and trade.” He spoke like a man who is ut- 
terly weary. 

“But surely it is well that they should be con 
tented. We have a proverb, you know, Mr. Do- 
broski, which says that vou must endure what 





you can hot cure. 
must lie down.” 

| “ We must all endure the incurable. Yes. But 
in what manner? You may chain a man in a 
hog-pen, and he may endure it like a hog or like 
a hero. He must endure, but he has choice of 
his ewn fashion.” 

“T am only a girl,” said Angela, in a little 
time, “and I can not pretend to know much of 
these things, but [ think that human nature is 
against your plans. You ask all men to be he- 
roes, and heroes are so rare. Tlien—you have 
told me what happened before, and I have read 
a good deal—there are the lives that would be 
lost, and must be lost, even if the Cause were 
won.” 

“ There is no price too high to pay for Liberty,” 
he answered. “Tyranny itself is one of the things 
the world suffers for pure Liberty’s sake, and it 
must needs be, because without its darkness there 
could be no dawn. God works terribly, my dear, 
and yet in the end all things are well. Earth- 
quakes and wild rendings of a world, and then 
these smiling hills, clothed with forest and field, 
and embroidered with rivulets. Do you think 
the great old dragon of the slime would have 
voted for the earthquake that buried him, or 
would have cared to think of the fat fields that 
should laugh with gladness over his burial-place ? 
Or the foul things that dweit with the dragon 
and were eaten by him? Ah! you asked me of 
my Hopes just now, and I corrected you with my 
Despairs, but | was wrong. The works of God 
preach hope, and not despair. And even if one 
poor old man despairs, what of that? One flake 
of rust drops away from the harrow of God’s 
wrath, which breaks the world to make way for 
His blessing. Well—but the harrow goes on, 
and the blessing will come in its day.” 

“The day wili come,” said the girl—* the day 
will surely come when there will be an end of 
tyranny and oppression. But see what good signs 
there are already. Things go on quietly from 
good to better, slowly and peacefully. Amongst 
us, for instance, the highest and driest Tory 
stands as far advanced as the Radical of fifty 
years ago. And everything has been done peace- 
fully.” 

“Since one King lost his head, and another 
ran away to keep his on his shoulders, things 
have gone pretty quietly in England. What is 
your peace at home? In as far as it is real it 
is the growth of old anarchy. Where it is false, 
new anarchy will shake it down, and men will 
build the new house of the ruins of the old.” 

“T do not think we shall have more anarchy 
in England,” said Angela. 

“There will be no anarchy anywhere,” the old 
man answered, “unless for good. Where peace 
is good, there peace shall reign. It is a comfort, 
Angela, to be sure that no misguiding can take 
us finally wrong. There are but a few handfuls 
of us seattered up and down in the world, and the 
world laughs at us for fanatics, or hates us for 
criminals, If we are either the one or the other, 
we can not escape the hand that guides and con- 
trols. The harm we do is permitted, and for good 
ends. And if we are right we shall triumph.” 

“ But there is something of fatalisin in all that, 
Mr. Dobroski,” urged Angela. 

“Do you dispute fate ?” he asked, with a mel- 
ancholy smile. ‘I have but one comfort, and of 
that one comfort [ have told you. If our hopes 
are not for the world’s good, they will come to 
nothing.” 

“You are credited,” she said, “ with many 
dreadful schemes which I know to be outside 
your nature, and impossible for it. But in the 
public mind you are inseparable from a crowd of 
wicked madmen who seem to have no object be- 
yond the wanton destruction of life. Could you 
give no disclaimer ? Could you make no protest ?” 


If Poland cull Hot rise, she 








“Who would believe my protest? You, per- 
haps, who have no need that I should make it. 
But why,” he broke off, almost gayly, “should 
you and I talk polities? Tell me of yourself.” 

“Not now,” she answered. “I must go back 
now. But we shall meet again. Where are you 
living ?” 

“AtJanenne. At the sign of the Cheval Blanc. 
You must go? Well, good-by, little sweetheart, 
good-by. There is none other left for my heart 
to cling to, Angela. You hear, and will hear, 
many evil things of me, but you will believe in 
me still?” 

“ Always,” she said, earnestly, “ Always.’ 

They shook hands there, and she turned away. 
He watched her down the lane by the side of the 
brawling stream, until she turned to wave her 
hand to him, and disappeared at a bend of the 
road. Even then he stood for a long time look- 
ing mournfully down the road she had taken, and 
at last, with a sigh as if he surrendered himself 
to something which might not be avoided, he 
turned and pursued his own way, his hands 
clasped behind him, and his chin crushing his 
gray beard against his breast. 

(vo BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY AT 
GREENWICH. 
See illustration on double page. 

LTHOUGH the Royal Observatory of Eng- 
i land has always been a pleasant and cu 
rious place to visit, an added interest has recent 
ly been lent to it by the fact of its having been 
made the time regulator of the world. 

In October last, by invitation of the President 
of the United States, an imposing body of sci- 
entific gentlemen, representing nearly all the civ 
ilized nations of the earth, were gathered togeth- 
erin Washington. They formed the Internation- 
al Meridian Conference, and the object of their 
meeting was to establish one prime meridian from 
which longitude should be reckoned. Up to that 
time the several nations had been accustomed to 
cousider as prime meridians those passing through 
their own national observatories at Greenwich, 
Paris, Washington, ete., and great confusion in 
regard to longitude, as reckoned from these sev- 
eral meredians, had resulted. 

After much discussion, and determined opposi- 
tion on the part of the delegates from France, 
Brazil, and San Domingo, the Conference finally 
passed the resolution offered by Mr. Lewis M 
Rutherfurd, a United States delegate. It named 
the meridian passing through the centre of the 
transit-instrument in the observatory at Green- 
wich, England, as the initial meridian for longi- 
tude. 

The Conference resolved that longitude should 
be reckoned both east and west from this prime 
meridian up to 180°, instead of one way only up 
to 360°, and that east longitude should be called 
plus and west longitude minus. It also decided 
that the astronomical day shall begin at mid- 
night, as recorded by the great mean solar stand- 
ard clock at Greenwich, and that its hours shall 
be numbered from one to twenty-four, 

Thus, since the Ist of last January, all the 
great nations of the earth, excepting France, take 
their “time o’ day” from Greenwich, and base 
their astronomical calculations upon its meridian. 

The Royal Observatory at Greenwich was 
founded in 1675 by King Charles IL., who, upon 
being told that the positions of certain stars, as 
then catalogued, were incorrect, remarked, ““ We 
must have them anew observed.” For this pur- 
pose it was necessary to establish an observatory, 
as, with the exception of two or three very small 
private and coilegiate observatories, there was 
none in existence. So the King set apart £500 
for the erection of a suitable building, ordered 
that it should stand on the site of the royal cas- 
tle at Greenwich, and appointed John Hamsteed 
Royal Observator, with a salary of £100 per an- 
num, This first Astronomer Royal immediately 
took up his residence at Greenwich, in order to 
hasten the building and to personally supervise its 
construction. With all his haste, his first observa- 
tion was not taken until September 19, 1676, or 
more than a year after his appointment. 

Although he was allowed £100 per annum as 
salary, he was given nothing more, and was com- 
pelled from his own slender means to furnish 
the empty observatory with instruments, employ 
his assistant, and publish the results of his la- 
bors. During Hamsteed’s time the entire equip- 
ment of the Greenwich Observatory consisted of 
two small telescopes that he brought with him 
from his home in Denby; two clocks, with pen- 
dulums thirteen feet long, which only had to be 
wound once a year, and which were presented 
to him by a friend; an iron sextant of six foot 
radius; a three-foot quadrant; and, after many 
years, a mural are, which he paid his assistant 
£120, or more than lis salary for a whole year, 
to construct, 

With these primitive instruments the faithful 
and tireless astronomer catalogued 8310 stars, 
established the obliquity of the ecliptic, and the 
position of the equinox, besides performing a vast 
amount of other and equally important work. 

Hamsteed held the office of Royal Observator 
forty-four years; and upon his death the govern- 
ment claimed possession of all the instruments 
he had used, in spite of the fact that they had 
been provided and maintained at his private ex- 
pense. His executors, however, finally obtained 
and removed them. Thus his successor, Dr. 
Halley, found only an empty observatory, stripped 
of all its appliances for work. 
after his appointment this Royal Observator had 
no instruments. At the end of that time he ob- 
tained a small transit-instrument, with which he 
set to work, and for four years all the observa- 
tions taken at Greenwich were made with it. 
This queer little old-fashioned transit-instrument 
is still preserved in the observatory, and offers a 
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most striking contrast to the wonderful scientific 
apparatus now in use there. 

After Dr. Halley had occupied the position of 
Royal Observator for twenty-three years he was 
succeeded by James Bradley, whom Sir Isaac 
Newton named as the best astronomer in the 
world. He held office forty years, and after 
him came Dr. Bliss, who after two years resigned 
in favor of Dr. Nevil Maskelyne, who remained 
at the head of the observatory forty-six years. 
He greatly enlarged its sphere of usefulness, and 
was the compiler of the first Nautical Almanac 

Upon his death, in 1811, Mr. Pond succeeded 
to the position, and occupied it twenty-four years. 
Up to this time but one assistant had been allow- 
ed in the observatory, but Mr. Pond procured an 
increase of the staff to six members. 

In 1835 Sir George Airy was called to the im- 
portant office of Astronomer Roval, and he only 
resigned it in 1881, after having held it forty-six 
vears, and done as much as,if not more than,any 
other living man for the advancement of astro- 
nomical science. The present incumbent is Mr. 
W. H. M. Christie, best known as an ardent stu- 
dent of Spectrosc OpV 

The most interesting object to the unscientific 
visitor about this oldest and most famous of obser 
In the illustration (F 
1) it is shown as half-way up the mast that sur- 


atories is the time ball 





mounts the ivy-clad original observatory build- 


ing. The ball is raised to this position every 
day at five minutes before 13 o'clock, or 1 o’elock 
P.M.,as a few people still call that hour. Two 
and a half minutes later it is raised to the mast- 


head. At exactly 13 o'clock an electric current, 
controlled by the hands of the mean solar stand- 
ard clock in the building below, releases a lever, 
the ball falls, and the world may set aright its 
millions of watches and clocks, 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Hamiton,—Get brown watered silk for the panel 





etc., of your dress, and you had better copy the bou 
rette wool costume in Bazar No, 22, Vol. X VILL, liter- 
ally, as it is unique and suitable for your figure. Cov- 
er buttot-moulds with the silk. Get blue silk as dark 
as, if not darker than, your wool sample. 

Cc, C. L. ¥.—Your cloth is stylish for a jacket, and 
should be trimmed with darker brown | d, or else a 
collar and cuffs of brown velvet. llainel sacques are 


always useful in the mountains. A threnody isa song 
of lamentation. Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote a beau- 











tiful threnody after the death of hix sou, which is prob- 
ably the poem you mean 

fac.—October is vot considered an unlucky month 
for weddinys. Pillows are quite small, and are put in 
straight linen cases with some hem-stitching above the 
hem; shams are not abandoned, but are not as much 
used as they formerly were. Both white and colored 
spreads are used on beds. You can get colored M 
seilles spreads, or else use the inexpensive Madras 
muslin, and have curt at the windows to match 
the spread. Buff and red are the colors for lunch 
cloths when white is not used. 

Divinery Tace.—Get gray bourette to combine with 
your velvet, and use the pretty design on page 357 of 
Bazar No, 22, Vol. XVIIL. 

Pratate Queen. —A riding-babit should be just long 
enough to escape the ground when the wearer is stand- 
ing. It is also very scant in width, and the postilion 
basque is as plain as itcan be made. You should send 
for a cut paper pattern of such a habit. The Eton 


jacket will be very pretty with your s it 

Woruirp.—The best scourers and pr ssionnl clean- 
ers will tell you that they can not restore the color 
taken out in spots on your dress, 

Manion. —Have your grenadine made with a pleated 
skirt that has first been tucked, and have ¢ short apron 
with long back drapery. The black silk will look well 
made by a design for a wool crape dress on | 
of Bazar No. 24, Vol. XVILL You can use 





ple passementerie with dull jet beads for trimming. 
An O.p Sunssortser, Vieksuura.—The manner of 
walking to which you allude, by which the gentleman 
tukes the arm of the lady,is not a “ Northern fash- 
ion.” It would be considered disrespectful and rough 
in any good society, indecorous to the highest degree. 
Muss M. K.—At a private home wedding in the coun- 


try it is etiquette for all the relatives to wear gloves, as 
it is for the bride; but the mother and sisters go with- 
out if they choose. It would be, however, an innova- 
tion on established custom. Mrs. Henderson's Cook 
Book is highly commended 

St. Lovts, Missours.—You were right in removing 
your gloves when sitting down to a banquet; the 
others were wrong. The best books of etiquette say, 
* When a lady has taken her seat at the dinner table 
she should remove her gloves in an expediti 
ner.” You will find this advice in Manners and Social 
Usages. 

I. O. U.—You do not decline or accept an invitation 
to “ Wednesdays in July”; simply leave your card or 
send it in an envelope 

. W. H.—We do not undertake to vive the origin 
of quotations in this column 

W. L. C.—Nothing is more useless than defaced post- 
age stamps, and all reports about their value or pur- 
chase are utterly without foundation. 

Miss W. A. A.—You should slope the front breadth 
and those next it narrower at the top of the skirt 
The design is pretty for all thin dresses 

Geeatizs W.—We do not reply by mail. Make your 
silk dress with a basque, low drapery, and ouly a foot- 
pleating showing below, Use some darker velvet or 
some wide beaded galloon for a vest. 

B. G.—Put a narrow vest of velvet in your basque 
and put bands of velvet. where the shirring is now. 

Miss A. S.—We do not reply by mail. Get jetted 
net or grenadine, and have the bodice made over your 
basque. 

Mrs. C. "i. W.—It is a matter of individual taste 
whether the Open square or three-cornered corsage is 
filled with lace, merely covered with tulle, or worn 
open; but usually lace is inside. 

Jane S.—Busties are worn very large. A cushion in 
the skirt and one or two steels below it are what is 


’ 






E. P.—Have flannel of light quality for a wrapper to 
wear at sea. For av outside garment have a Cheviot 
ulster or a short jacket. 

Mantoure.— You should order back numbers of the 
Bazar with articles on the care of the hand. 

Exuien R.—Read about canvas travelling dresses in 
Bazar No, 26, Vol. XVIIL. 

Gypsy.—Read about weddings in Bazar Nos. 2% 
26, Vol. XVIII. A dark brown or blue cloth trav 
dress in which you will be married, a silk and velvet 
suit for visiting, a black silk if you can afford it, and 
another pretty wool dress of simple style for the house 
will be the most important dresses for you next fall. 
Add “ No cards” to the announcement if you like 

Puysiotan’s Wr Certainly you can send out 
your cards for certain hours, say eight to ten or four 
tosix, You should consult Manners and Social Usages 
stious for such rece ptions 

Cloth or linen squares with a border in 
contrast stitched on the edges are used for lap robes 
in summer carriages 

Manion.—A grenadine for one dressing in black will 
look well made by the model for Iudia silk given in 
Bazar No. 23, Vol. XVUIL = Fora black silk d 
a plain broad kilt front, with three wide side pleats on 
each side, and a crossed apron with long back drape 
The basqne shonid have some cord passementerie or 
sume dull jet beads for rimming. 
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GREENWICH OBSERV: 


1. View of Observatory. 


2. Transit-Circle. 


3. Chronograph. 4. Equatorial at W 
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Lesson on the Greenwich Clock. Mean Solar Standard Clock. 


\quatorial at Work at Night. 
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THE RIVAL PICNICS. 
By FANNY FOSTER CLARK. 


TuurspDAy, JULY 4TH. 

GLORIOUS! ANIVERSARY OF INDEPENDANCE 
THE METHODIST CONGREGATION OF! 
MIDDLEBURG 
will hold a First Class picnic at Clapp’s hill. Brass 
band. ice cream. poem. Orration and fire Works. 
meet at Mason's 2p.m. Tickets 75 cts! Children 

price 

” Blige !” said Ed Tully, as he affixed this no- 
tice to a post in Mason’s store, * I bet that ’Il 

fetch the hall village.” Ed was a muscular young 

wheelwright of lively manners and social instincts. 

Reuben Applegate, the best carpenter in Mid- 
dieburg, stepped back to survey the placard, and 
remarked, with the shy conceit of the true artist, 
*It looks well, if I did do it.” 

“It’s splendid,” said Ed ; “ good as print. But 
mum’s the word, for if Holloway’s folks know 
we're expectin’ to make anything for our preach- 
er, not one of ’em will buy a ticket, while, as it is, 
the young fellers might find the picnic a good 
cheap treat for their girls. Hello, Mason !”—as 
tne store-keeper looked out through a little win- 
dow and under the legend “ Post-office’—“ don’t 
let on to Holloway’s folks that we’re raisin’ mon- 
ey for Mr. Dodd.” Then the young men went 
down the village street. 

Presently old Miss Crawford and her pretty 
niece Abby dropped into the store. 

“ Any letters for us, Mr. Mason? No? Why, 
it seems as if somebody had ought to write. Got 
any dark blue paper-muslin? Whi, sakes alive, 
Abby” (as she spied the placard), “if Dodd's 
folks ain’t going to give a picnic!” 

The store-keeper’s gossipy soul underwent a 
moment’s struggle; then he compounded with 
conscience by saying, “ Well, Miss Crawford, I’ll 
tell you, as a secret, we’re raisin’? money to buy 
Mr. Dodd a horse and buggy.” 

Miss Crawford, who was a massively built 
and conscientious old lady, became at once very 
thoughtful, and in walking home she remarked : 

“When we need an organ so bad, it don’t seem 
right to help Dodd’s folks to get a horse and 
buggy. Don’t you go to that pienic, Abby.” 

“But, aunt,” said Abby, “the picnic’s no 
harm.” 

“Abby,” Miss Crawford answered, turning 
upon her niece a large, solid countenance that 
seemed to open up the whole subject of archi- 
tecture, “ever since a certain person has come to 
Middleburg I’ve noticed you don’t take serious 
views of things.” 

Abby flung her little head away, and indulged 
in that pain and privilege of youth called blush- 
ing. The girl, having soft dark eyes, rich gold 
brown hair, and dainty skin, blushed uncommonly 
well, the pale rose of her cheek just deepening 
to a lovely carnation. “Oh, aunt!” she stam- 
mered, “ you know I refused Dr Worth, although 
I did love” —the aunt turned that study in ma- 
sonry upon her again—“I did love his litie 
daughter Mabel dearly.” 

“ Abby,” said the good woman, passionately 
dashing a tear from her honest eyes, “ I'd rather 
see you dead and buried than married to a hea- 
then, or, what’s worse, an—an Armenian,” 

Miss Crawford’s strange use of this last word 
was owing to a slight misunderstanding of Mr. 
Holloway, her pastor, when, in reference to the 
Methodist church, he remarked, mildly: “ Mr. 
Dodd is rather too Arminian for me; rather—too 
--Arminian.” 

Some of the congregation, not versed in theo- 
logical terms, heard this with awe and horror, 
and easily changing a vowel, the word “Armenian” 
had become a terrible cabalistic synonym for 
all heresy and schism. Middleburg possessed 
but two churches, and the villagers were pret- 
ty evenly divided between Mr. Holloway, Pres- 
byterian, and Mr. Dodd, Methodist. The two 
gentlemen entertained respect for each other, 
and although, Mr. Holloway being dignified and 
scholarly and Mr. Dodd being free-spoken and 
familiar, there was no intimacy between them, 
neither suspected that their congregations were 
nourishing a bitter rivalry. 

Miss Crawford, ov recovering from her out- 
burst against heterodoxy, chanced to meet the 
Sparks girls, and she told them the news. 

“Pienie!” eried Mary Sparks, with proper spir- 
it. “Horse and buggy for Mr. Dodd? Guess 
not. Let’s have a picnic ourselves.” 

“ A grand idea,” said Miss Crawford ; “ but the 
horn is engaged, so is the drum. Why, what's 
left for us?” 

“Til call my brothers,” said Mary Sparks, 
She did so promptly,and the whole party pro- 
ceeded to the school-house to consult Mr. God- 
frey, the teacher, a rather weak-eyed and weak- 
kneed young man, but one who had undoubted 
erudition, 

“We'll turn out with our choir,” he at once 
decided, “and we'll have a barrel of root-beer, 
and Ill make a speech, and if Dr. Worth will let 
us have little Mabel, she can recite ‘The Drum- 
mer Boy.’” 

Miss Crawford, forgetting everything but her 
eagerness to further the glorious project, ordered 
her niece, sharply, “ Now, Abby, fly to Dr. Worth’s 
and engage Mabel. Run, child, run!” 

Dr. Wortli’s old Housekeeper being away, the 
lonely widower was discussing such a cold meal 
as her bounty allowed him, when he heard a lit- 
tle knock at the front door, On opening it, he 
suid, half sadly, half jocosely, “Well, Abby, have 
you changed your mind at last ?” 

“Oh!” answered Abby, her cheeks turning a 
shade that would bring the prize ata flower show, 
“aunt sent me.” 

“ Well, come in, anyway,” said the doctor. 

“ Where—where’s the housekeeper ?” faltered 
Abby, dismayed, as she found herself alone with 
her suitor. 

“That reliable woman is visiting her cousin’s 





step-father’s grandmother in the next town,” an- 
swered the doctor, gravely; “and this is my din- 
ner’—pointing to the table— cold pie, cold 
beans, cold ham, cold tea. Oh, Abby” (and catch- 
ing both her hands, he held them tight), “don’t 
you think I need a little wife to look after me ?” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Abby; “ ain’t you awful?” 

“Yes, awfully in love, my dear,” he answered, 
audaviously, 

The doctor was a farmer’s son, and a good nat- 
ural understanding, with a few years of the med- 
ical school, had made him a clever man in his 
calling, without much disturbing the standard af 
taste that obtained upon the old farm ; so a sweet 
country girl, without the repose of the Vere de 
Veres, was his ideal of womanhood. 

“ Abby,” he went on, “once for all, will you 
marry me?” 

“No,” answered Abby, struggling to be firm; 
“for I can’t—oh, I can’t be wicked !’” 

“ Wicked ?” repeated Worth. 

“ You’ve never been to church but once sinee 
you came to Middleburg, and then you went to 
Dodd’s, and he’s—he’s”—hér voice sank to a hor- 
rified whisper—* he’s an Armenian.” 

“Nonsense! he’s a Yankee,” said the doctor, 
looking puzzled. “But never mind. I'll sit un- 
der Holloway to please you, Abby. Whiat’s the 
difference ?” 

“That’s worst of all,” cried the poor girl, in 
genuine distress, “Aunt says everybody must 
have convictions.” 

“Then ['m all right,” answered Worth, with 
the pertinacity of the rural lover, “ for I have the 
conviction that I love you.” At the word he im- 
pulsively stepped toward her, and she, with a 
seared look, shrank away from him. 

The doctor then turned a litte pale, and said, 
coldly, “ I shall never trouble you again—never.” 
And when Abby hurriedly explained, “ I wanted 
to ask if Mabel might come to our picnic on the 
Fourth,” he answered, civilly, “ Certainly ; she’s 
playing in the wood-shed,” and opening a door, 
he called, ‘* Mabel!” 

“Yes, father,” answered a child’s voice, and 
the sweetest, lightest, brightest little maid of 
seven years old came running in, and with a cry 
of joy sprang to Abby’s arms. 

“Oh, Abby!’ she said, “ have you come to live 
with us? Do come and live with us. We could 
send away the housekeeper and have such fun. I 
love you so much, Abby—TI love you so much !” 

When Abby, having easily won the child over 
to her plans, timidly asked Worth, “ You will 
come to the picnic too?” he refused. 

“No; I’m not in the mood for such things,” 
and he turned away from her. 


Before night Mason’s store saw, elaborately 
lettered in colored inks, this notice: 


THE BIRTHDAY OF OUR GREAT NATION, 
THURSDAY, JULY 41TH. 
GRAND PICNIC, AT CLAPP’S HILL, 
BY Mr. HOLLoway’s CONGREGATION. 
Glees and Choruses; Root Beer in plenty. Strawber- 


ries, Cakes, and Oration, which, though boasting ouly 
oue 7, will be excellent, 
Great attraction ! 

Little Mabel Worth will recite “The Drummer Boy.” 
Object of Picnic no secret—to raise funds toward 
purchasing a Church Organ, 

Tickets, 60 Cents. Children, quarter price. 


Tully, the wheelwright, Applegate, the carpen- 
ter, and a sulky young giant known as Dave 
Brown stood reading the gorgeous placard in 
ominous silence. 

“Say, Rube,” asked Tully, with an expression 
of wounded confidence, “ ain’t there but one 7 in 
oration ?” 

“Some puts two,” answered Applegate, diplo- 
matically; “but that ain’t the p’int. The p’int 
is, are Dodd’s folks to put up with an insult from 
Holloway’s folks ?” 

“No,” responded Rube. “ Naw—not much,” 
growled Dave Brown, And just then Godfrey’s 
pallid, nervous face appeared in the doorway, 
flanked by the broad, freckled countenances of 
“the Sparks fellers.” 

“ Hello!” shouted Brown; “I see a sneak.” 

“Some young man must be looking in the 
glass,” remarked Godfrey, while his supporters 
raised a guffaw. 

“Say!” demanded Tully, striding up to God- 
frey, “did you write that thing?” and he pointed 
to the offensive paper. 

“T did; and I spelled it too.” 

“Can you spell that?” asked Dave Brown, 
thrusting a brawny fist right under the school- 
master’s nose. 

“Yes; r-o-w-d-y,” answered Godfrey; but, 
thanks to the tardiness of Dave’s mental rocess- 
es, other villagers had interfered before tue bitter 
retort had been fairly felt. The Dodd faction re- 
tired, but only to meditate vengeance. 


Middleburg on the Fourth of July poured it- 
self out in two streams, one setting toward the 
store, the other toward the school-house. 

The processions—well, they were something to 
see as by different roads they started for Clapp’s 
Hill. The Dodd party was led by the great brass 
band, ¢.¢., one French horn blowing off “ Yankee 
Doodle” in style, while the drum now and then 
struck in with an obligato. Behind the music 
rode the orator of the day—Slocum, the shoe- 
maker, mounted on Farmer Day’s old white mare, 
which, although a patient creature at the plough, 
was not friendly to a drum; so Slocum, being a 
careful man, kept one hand twisted in her mane. 
The orator wore a cocked hat, which was viciously 
inclined to settle upon the top of his nose; he 
wore also an Odd-Fellow’s scarf of gorgeous de- 
sign, and the oration—an enormous roll—stuck 
out of his breast pocket. Next strode Ed Tully 
and Rube Applegate, arrayed in blue badges im- 
provised in paper-muslin, but of generous propor- 
tions. Then came the ice-cream wagon, and, as 
a guard to it, Dave Brown's slouching strengil, 





made conspicuous by a grand sash of the nation- 
al colors. Behind him fell in a hundred of the 
village people two by two, old and young, halloo- 
ing boys and toddling babies, pretty girls and 
stocky, low-browed farmers. 

At a certain cross-road the Holloway proces- 
sion came up and struck into the turnpike. As 
neither party would give way, the two marched 
along side by side, scarcely a furrow’s width be- 
tween them. 

Little Mabel Worth, carrving a blue silk ban- 
ner, headed the Holloway party. She was dress- 
ed in a white frock, and although the wreath in 
her hair was designed by the village milliner, so 
stubbornly lovely is childhood that the small crea- 
ture, wide-eyed and serious with the importance 
of the occasion, looked like some holy martyr 
child stepped out from an old picture. Even the 
Doddites remarked her beauty, and Ed Tully, in 
pure jealousy, directed the horn-blower, “ Toot 
up now, first-class.” 

But the Holloway merry-makers had a surprise 
in reserve. A dozen gayly dressed girls, and a 
dozen young feilows with knots of ribbon in their 
hats, struck up the “Red, White, and Blue.” 
School-master Godfrey whipped out a flute, a boy 
wielded an accordion powerfully, and a stalwart 
youth beat a large tin kettle with superb effect. 

Dave Brown, of the opposition, turned purple 
with rage, and yelled down the line of his com- 
mand, “Sing, yer fools! why don’t yer sing?” 
But as this had not been Jaid down in the pro- 
gramme, people only looked at each other sheep- 
ishly, and nobody liked to begin. The whole 
Holioway line was now one great choir, Every- 
body sang at the top of his lungs. Godfrey, 
mounted astride the barrel of root-beer, which 
was made fast upon a buckboard wagon, led off 
the tunes with his shrill flute, while the colors of 
freedom streamed from his hat, and his heart 
rose high in triumph and pride, 

Ov, on went the two armies, exactly abreast 
until, just before reaching Clapp’s River, that 
white mare took a notion to show her mettle. 
So the Dodd provession was delayed, and fully a 
dozen yards ahead of its van little Mabel put her 
foot upon the first plank of Clapp’s Bridge. Over 
this bridge was the only way of reaching Clapp’s 
Hill, and the structure was hardly wide enough 
to take in the rival columns abreast. Finding 
his party so far in advance, Godfrey, from his 
perch on the beer barrel, yelled back: ‘* We've 
got the right of way. Hurrah!” 

“No, yer hain’t,” answered Dave Brown, ur- 
ging his friends forward. 

“Say!” shouted Godfrey, as the excited enemy 
neared him, “ keep back, wou’t you? I don’t be- 
lieve in this bridge much.” 

“Yah!” howled Brown, in a fury. “Yah! 
No, you don’t!” and encouraged his army with, 
“Don’t let Holloway’s folks beat us,” “ Don’t give 
in, boys,” and other battle-cries. 

“Keep back !” cried Godfrey again. “The old 
bridge is rotten.” 

“Think we're green, don’t yer?” Dave flung 
the defiant answer, and with a spurt the lagging 
company came alongside. The white mare kick- 
ed and trampled bravely, the horn blared, the 
young men of the opposing factions elbowed 
each other, the girls exchanged “‘ Oh, you horrid 
thing !” and such feminine small-shot. The buck- 
board and barrel had reached the centre of the 
bridge; the ice-cream cart struggled along to the 
same point, and desperately tried to pass; the 
wheels of the two vehicles became locked. God- 
frey shouted, Brown jeered, the people pressed 
madly forward, and suddenly—hark ! a strange, 
cracking sound, then a sickening, swaying mo- 
tion, a crash, and—Clapp’s Bridge with its bur- 
den of humanity has given way. 

There were wild cries, vaiu struggles, selfish 
graspings that dragged those at the edges into 
the pit which had opened; another and another 
support fell in, until both gallant companies lay 
in the shallow river-bed. Except in the chan- 
nel, which had a swift current, but was at this 
season only a few feet wide, the water was hard- 
ly knee-deep. Then the bridge was luckily a 
very low one; so, though bedraggled, scared, and 
bruised, the people soon stood up in great num- 
bers, and began running about and calling for 
their friends and relations. The cheery answers, 
“Here we are!” and “All right!” came faster 
and faster, and no one was so efficient in helping 
as big Dave Brown, who had done most toward 
evusing the disaster. At last he climbed out of 
the water with Abby, and her first cry was, “ Ma- 
bel !—where’s Mabel ?” 

Somebody had seen the child go down in the 
crash, carrying with her the brave silk banner; 
but though men and boys did wonders among 
the timbers, and though every one else was ac- 
counted for, there was no trace of little Mabel. 

The distracted father came rushing to the spot, 
and plunged into the narrow but swift river chan- 
nel. He risked his life madly; he raised every 
fallen beam in the search; and after hours of 
vain labor he crawled up the bank, so white, so 
despairing, that people, in very awe of such grief, 
fell back. Abby alone came wo him, saying, be- 
tween bitter sobs: 

“You trusted her to me. Oh! can you ever 
forgive me?” 

“My poor Abby!” said the doctor, tender and 
kind even in all his great sorrow, And as the 
mournful train moved away from the fatal spot, 
Abby clung to his arm. 

The two ministers coming to meet their con- 
gregations, Mr. Dodd wrung Mr. Holloway’s hand, 
and said, “My poor people have net understood 
me; I never dreamed of this wicked rivalry.” 

Mr. Holloway returned, earnestly, “ Over this 
innocent child’s body, when that cruel river gives 
it up, we must join hands, and teach plainly that 
brotherly love stands as the first article of our be- 
lief.” 

But, oh! what was to heal that father’s broken 
heart? With a poor weeping girl clinging to 
him, the stricken wan beut lis steps toward his 





desolate heme, With vacant, uuseeing eves he 
slowly passed by each familiar landmark—the 
mill, the brook, the apple orchard, the wicker 
gate that led to Brown’s farm-house, then— 

But just here a cry was heard of “ Doctor! 
doctor !” 

Mrs. Brown came tearing down the garden 
walk,and dragged him with her to the house, and 
into the darkened best parlor, From the sofa 
came a faint voice, “ Father!” and lying there, 
pale but safe and warm, was the small Mabel. 

Abby, with one great outburst of joy, clasped 
the child, and the persevering little maid asked 
at once, “ Won’t you come and live at our house, 
Abby ?” 

“ Dave saved her,” Mrs. Brown explained, volu- 
bly. “He spied a bit of the blue silk banner 
floatin’ a’most out of sight way down that river 
channel. He made for it, got a holt of the child, 
just cut across lots, and brought her up home 
here, Dear sus! she’s only just come to. I[ 
couldn’t leave her alone to come and tell vou, and 
Dave he wouldn’t show himself nohow, and—” 

“Where is Dave?” interrupted the doctor. 

“Dear sus! he’s in the barn a-cryin’, he feels 
himself such a villain,” said the excited mother, 

With great rejoicing the whole company went 
to hunt up the hero of the hour, He lay in an 
empty stall, face down, upon a pile of hay, and 
could just manage to jerk out, “I won’t—never 
put—the fellers up to no more mischief, if—if— 
them as is hurt—can forgive me.” Then the vil- 
lage bully shed tears copiously on the barn floor, 
and bellowed aloud, until by main force he was 
picked up and comforted; so there have been 
known to history villains of much deeper dye 
than Dave Brown. 

Though there were several broken bones aid a 
great many bruises, on the whole the experience 
of the rival picnics was worth a library of ser- 
mons, and it led to a famous wedding, at which 
little Mabel went about proclaiming, “ Abby’s 
coming to live at our house.” 





NEXT TO BREAD. 


TY EXT in importance to making good bread is 

the art of making a variety of the delicious 

rolls, beaten biscuit, crackers, fruit rusk, and 

bread cakes which have a place between the ne- 

cessities and luxuries of the table which nothing 
else seems to fill. 

That there is much in the way these are made, 
none will pretend to deny. Even plain rolls are 
much better in taste and more attractive in looks 
if made with certain dainty touches which do not 
require extra time or work. The dainty shape 
and the crispy brownness of the crust, contrast- 
ing with the milky whiteness of the interior as 
they open with a touch, seem to add an extra 
flavor to the taste, and when compared with rolls 
which seem to have been made on some hap- 
hazard plan, they gain as much as the latter loses 
by the comparison, 

When mixing bread an extra quantity can be 
mixed, and as much dough as would make a 
small loaf saved out for rolls. In cold weather 
this dough may be kept for a day or more, and 
then made into rolls as light and delicious as can 
be desired. To the quantity of dough mentioned 
add one table-spoonful of butter and the white of 
one egg beaten light. Work the butter and egg 
thoroughly into the dough; then set it in a warm 
place to rise. When light, knead down a little, 
and make out into rolls the size and shape of a 
butternut. Lay them on a bread board; when 
all are moulded, rub each over with melted but- 
ter, and place in a deep tin; crowd them together 
across the rows, but leave an inch-wide space 
between each row, The rolls will then rise up 
and lengthwise, instead of spreading out, and will 
come apart with a touch when taken from the 
pan. Place them where they will rise slowly, 
and as soon as sufficiently light, bake in a hot 
oven. 

To make rolls from the beginning, stir into 
one pint of warm milk, one table-spoonful of 
yeast, one tea-spoonful of salt, two ounces of 
melted butter, and flour enough to make a soft 
dough. When light, add more flour, then mould 
into small rolls, and place in a pan as in first 
recipe. 

To make a variety in the shape of the rolls 
after the dough has risen once and been knead- 
ed, divide it into two even-sized pieces. Roll out 
one piece until it is about half an inch thick, and 
rub the top over with melted butter ; then roll the 
second piece to the same thickness, lay it on the 
first, and cut into round or oblong cakes with a 
tin cutter. When baked they open without cut- 
ting. These are nice at any time, and particu- 
larly so when they are to be used for sandwiches 
for picnics or luncheon. 

Almond-shaped cutters can be made by any 
tinner, and are useful for various kinds of cakes. 
They should be about two and a half inches wide, 
four inches long, and taper sharply at each end. 

Beaten biscuit are troublesome to make, but 
the fact that they will keep good for any length 
of time makes them occasionally desirable addi- 
tions to the bread box. 

Place two pounds of flour in a bowl, add two 
pounds of butter and one tea-spoonful of salt; 
rub these together, then add two eggs and enough 
milk to make a very stiff dough. Take out on a 
bread board and*knead for an hour, then roll an 
inch thick, cut into small cakes with a round cut- 
ter, prick each cake with a fork, and bake slow- 
ly, taking care not to let them brown, It is al- 
most impossible to knead the dough with the 
hands ; it should be beaten or rolled with a broad 
paddle made for the purpose, or with the rolling- 
pin. 

Something like the above, but somewhat less 
tiresome to make, are cracker-like cakes called in 
some Southern households ‘“ quiminies.”” Add 
one tea-spoonful of salt to one quart of flour, and 
work into a stiff dough with thick, sweet cream. 
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Beat until fine and smooth, then roll as thin as 
possible, cut into large cakes, prick thoroughly, 
and bake quickly, but not until brown. They 
must be rolled until not more than an eighth of 
an inch thick. It is better to use a two-pronged 
fork for pricking them. 

Without entering on the department of regu- 
lar cakes, there is a great variety of sweetened 
breads which are quite the thing for simple 
luncheons as accessories with cold meats and 
fruits, and also are very desirable additions to 
picnic provisions. 

The most simple form of these are plain rusk, 
for which add to dough made as for rolls an ad- 
ditional egg and half a cupful of sugar. When 
light, the dough is formed into cakes as for rolls. 

To make cinnamon rusk, take dough used for 
plain rusk ; when ready to make into cakes, roll 
it into a long cake about three-quarters of an 
inch thick, moisten the top well with water, then 
sprinkle with sugar and enough cinnamon to make 
it brown; roll up tightly into a long, slim roll, 
with a sharp knife cut the roll into slices an inch 
thick, rub top and sides of each slice with melted 
butter, place in the pan so they will take an ob- 
long shape when baked. Bake before they get 
too light. 

Delicious fruit rusk are made thus: Beat two 
eggs and two-thirds of a cupful of sugar until 
light, add a table-spoonful of butter, one quart of 
flour, and one-third cupful of yeast; mix into a 
soft dough with warm water or milk. When 
light, knead in one quart more flour, Make into 
small cakes, cut each cake open to half its depth 
with a sharp knife, lay in a long thin strip of cit- 
ron, then close and press together; on the top press 
three or four raisinsuntil nearly concealed in the 
dough, Let them rise, and just before setting in 
the oven wash the tops over with a thick syrup 
made of white sugar and water, 

Quiminies are often made into a sweet biscuit 
by sprinkling over the top of each, when ready to 
go in the oven, a thick coating of sugar and cin- 
namon, When placed in the hot oven the sugar 
melts, and forms a thick glaze over the top. 

Wine biscuit are very nice, and are especially 
relished by invalids. To make them, put three 
ounces of butter and four ounces of powdered 
sugar into one pound of dry flour; when thor- 
oughly mixed, make into a paste with one egg, 
one spoonful of water, and two wine-glassfuls of 
wine. Roll thin; when partly rolled, sprinkle 
currants over the top, and finish rolling. Cut 
into medium-sized cakes. Bake a light brown in 
a slow oven, 

Rock biscuit are great favorites with most fam- 
ilies, and are good enough to be the favorite cake 
of any one. ‘Take of bread dough as much as 
would fill a quart bowl; add one cupful of but- 
ter, one cupful of sugar, and two eggs; also one 
tea-spoonful of cinnamon, and a coffee-cupful of 
raisins cut in two. Mix, adding flour enoug’ to 
make stiff. When light, roll out rather thin, 
rough the top with a fork, and cut into cakes. 
Bake in a slow oven as soon as the cakes begin 
to lighten. 

Very nice cracker-like cakes are called ginger 
biscuit. Crumble one-half pound of fresh butter 
into two pounds of flour in which three ounces 
of ground ginger have been mixed; add half a 
pound of powdered sugar, two eggs, and enough 
milk to make a stiff paste. Knead and roll sev- 
eral times; roll lastly very thin, and cut into dia- 
mond-shaped cakes. Bake ina slow oven. They 
should be crisp and of a rich brown when done. 
While hot, brush over with beaten white of egg, 
and dust with powdered sugar, shaking off all the 
sugar that does not adhere firmly. 

Bread cakes are very nice for breakfast or 
luncheon. They may be made in two ways. The 
tirst, which has little sweetening in it, is particu- 
Jarly appetizing ; to three cupfuls of bread dough 
ready for the second kneading add one egg, two 
table spoonfuls of sugar, and one cupful of cur- 
rants; knead until mixed, form into three small 
round loaves, bake as soon as light. Before set- 
ting in the oven rub the top with a little melted 
butter. The second, which will be liked best by 
all who have a tooth for sweets, is made thus: to 
one quart of bread dough add three eggs, one 
eupful of sugar, one tea-spoonful of cinnamon, 
and three table-spoonfuls of melted butter; mix 
toa soft dough, put in a deep pan, and let it rise. 
When light, wash the top over with milk, and 
sprinkle thickly with sugar; then set in the oven 
and bake slowly. Keep a paper over the top of 
the pan part of the time while baking, or the 
crust will burn too brown. 








AN EVENING WITH THE 

ARTISTS SKETCHING CLUB. 

By BENSON J. LOSSING. 

FQNHE Artists Sketching Club was the rejuvena- 
i ted New York Sketch Club. It was found- 
ed in 1844. Its venerated progenitor’s birth was 
coeval with that of the National Academy of the 
Arts of Design. Several of its members were 
among the founders of the Academy. The club 
was composed of a limited number of artists and 
literary gentlemen. Its life was joyous and sue- 
cessful for about four years, when a metempsy- 
chosis occurred, and its soul passed into another 
body, which is yet flourishing in great vigor—the 
Century Club. 

One pleasant morning in spring, “ ever so many 
years ago,” I met General T. 8S. Cummings in 
Broadway. “Will you come to my house this 
evening?” he asked. “ You will find agreeable 
company there—the Artists Sketching Club.” 

This genial citizen and accomplished artist was 
then approaching his life meridian. He was at 
the summit of his fame as an unrivalled painter 
of portraits in miniature. To-day, at the age of 
eighty-one, he is as genial in companionship, as 
buoyant in spirits, and almost as vigorous in his 
whole being as he was on that bright March morn- 
ing in 1847. His invitation was gladly accepted. 





The general’s dwelling-place was a modest 
mansion of brick on the north side of Walker 
Street, a little west of Broadway, then a fashion- 
able part of the city, and regarded as being “ up- 
town,” though below Canal Street. The evening 
was moon-lit and mild. A large portion of the 
members of the club had already assembled when 
I arrived, for punctuality was a shining virtue 
among them. Dr, John Neilson, Jun., who was 
Professor of Perspective in the Academy of De- 
sign, was the Secretary of the club. In his ree- 
ord (in the possession of John Durand, Esq.), un- 
der date of March 5, 1847, is the following entry: 

Members Present. 
W.C. Bryant. H. P. Gray. 
J. D. Campbell. D. Huntington. 
D. C. Colden. C. C. Ingham. 
J. G. Chapman. H. K. Brown. 


A. M. Cozzens. J. H. Shegogue. 
Thomas 8. Cummings. D. Seymour. 

A. B. Durand. J. Sturges. 

F. W. Edmonds. G. C. Verplanck. 
c. M. Leupp. J. H. Gourlie. 


J. Neilson, Jun, 
Ex-member, 8. F. B. Morse. 
Guesis. 
©. L. Elliott. 
G. Abbott. 


—— Tappen. 
B. J. Lussing. 
W. E. West. 


The rules of the club required the host for tie 
evening to have drawing materials for the artists, 
and paper and pencils for the literary members, 
ready for use, and at an appointed hour to an- 
nounce to the club the subject to be treated. 
This announcement was the first intimation of 
the topic that was to exercise the genius of the 
club for the space of a single hour, when, at a 
signal given by the host, every hand and brain 
rested, whether the compositions were or were 
not completed. These compositions were then 
gathered up, and at the end of the season, with 
those produced at other sessions of the club, were 
exhibited, and then distributed to their respective 
authors. 

On the evening under consideration the nine- 
teen members gathered around a large table well 
lighted by a chandelier, each with pencil in hand 
and paper before bim, when, at precisely eight 
o'clock, the general touched a little bell and said, 
“ Raise the wind.” 

This announcement set the pencils in expert 
fingers in quick motion. I watched the magical 
workings of genius under the inspiration of quick- 
ened imagination with wonder and delight as the 
artists produced the symbols of their varied ideas 
of the method, literally and figuratively, of raising 
the wind. Memory reproduces vivid impressions 
of some of the drawings made in one short hour 
without a moment of previous reflection. Ed- 
monds, I believe, drew a spirited sketch of a 
colored boy vigorously working hand-bellows in 
starting a wood fire on a hearth; another drew a 
farmer turning the crank of a fanning-mill; a 
third sketched a sinister-looking Jeremy Diddler 
abstracting a handkerchief from the pocket of a 
gentleman engaged in conversation ; and a fourth 
limned the figure of a poverty-stricken woman 
with a baby, offering something in pledge to a 
pawnbroker for the loan of a little money—a 
process like that of the petty thief, which is some- 
times called, figuratively, “ Raising the Wind.” 

While the artists were at work, the literary 
gentlemen also were busy with brain aud hand. 
I made notes of some lines written by three of 
them. It was Bryant, 1 think, who wrote the 
followiyg petition : 





“ Bland Molus! fierce Aeolus! Zephyr or Boreas! 
Come in mildness or in fury; only come and free us 
From this most perplexing labor of creating bree 
Not a soul or body of us has enough for sne 





Another (1 do not remember who) wrote: 


“How can I raise the wind? for I'm dead-broken 
In purse, in heart, in impudence, and honor. 
Fortune beckous me. She gives a token 
Of-secret help. Shall I depend upon her? 
She’s such a sweet coquette I dare not trust her! 
Fronti nulla fides: | muy disgust her.” 
Another (was it Gourlie ?) wrote : 
**Raise the wind!’ To-morrow raise your sashes, 
And fickle March will teach you how to do it. 
He'll smile, then bluster, then, in sudden dashes, 
He'll enter with a blast. How you will rue it! 


“So treat your fellow-mortals, Kindest greetings 
Exchange for coldness now, and then caresses; 
Then scornful be at pleasant social meetings, 
You'll ‘raise the wind’ that may disturb your 
tresses.” 

At precisely nine o'clock the host touched the 
little bell again, when the pencils were dropped, 
the absolute silence which had reigned for an 
hour, disturbed only by the movements of the 
tiny magic wands, was broken, and the pent-up 
voices of the company mingled in a buzz of ani- 
mated conversation. The sketches were exam- 
ined and compared, the literary productions were 
read, and then followed a scene of unalloyed so- 
cial enjoyment, heightened by the exhilarating 
“good cheer” partaken of. The company sepa- 
rated at a reasonable hour, bearing away pleasing 
memories of an evening with the Artists Sketch- 
ing Club, I will draw from memory brief pic- 
tures of the most prominent members of tlie club 
as they appeared on that occasion. 

Mr. Bryant was a small, lithe man of fifty-three. 
He had a capacious head, a broad forehead, a 
large mouth, a deep, rich voice, extremely thin 
hair, and was slightly bald. He had not yet al- 
lowed his beard to grow, which in his later years 
made him such a notable model of an antique 
Greek poet. Mr. Bryant was rather taciturn and 
cold in manner, especially toward strangers, 

Chapman was of medium height, slender, very 
active, an animated talker, painted with great fa- 
cility, and was then largely engaged in drawing 
on wood illustrations for books. He was fifty 
years of age. Chapman went to Rome in 1848, 
and has resided there ever since. He has be- 
come quite deaf, but still pursues his profession 
as a painter 


I have said, he is wonderfully well preserved at 
the age of eighty-one. He was (and is) a small, 
compactly built man, with a florid complexion, a 
profusion of light brown hair, exceedingly active, 
and was then holding, as the financial represent- 
ative of the National Academy of the Arts of 
Design, of which he was one of the founders, its 
destiny in his hands. He was then conducting, 
most successfully, a private school of design. 
For forty consecutive years Cummings was the 
Treasurer of the Academy. In 1865 he retired 
from his profession and the city, and has ever 
since lived a quiet life with his happy family a 
few miles from Willimantic, in Connecticut. 

Durand, also one of the founders of the Acad- 
emy, is yet living, at the place of his nativity, at 
the foot of Orange Mountain, New Jersey. He 
was then fifty-one years of age, and was the Pre- 
sident of the Academy. He was rather spare in 
person, a little above medium height, extremely 
unassuming in manner, had a low, sweet voice, 
aud a face beaming with benevolence. His head 
was crowned with a profusion of brown hair, 
which, as well as his whiskers, is now snowy 
white. Durand was an unrivalled line engraver 
on steel, but had abandoned the profession, to 
pursue that of painting, about ten years before. 
His last art labor is a beautiful landseape, stand- 
ing upon his easel in his studio, painted when he 
was eighty-three years of age. 

Edmonds, a banker and an accomplished ama- 
teur painter, was short and heavily built, and was 
a most active and useful member of the Acade- 
my. He first placed his pictures in the Academy 
exhibitions in 1836. 

Huntington, who has been the President of the 
Academy since 1862, and is unrivalled as a por- 
trait painter, was then thirty-one years of age. 
He was slightly built, not tall, and had just won 
unstinted praise for his beautiful picture entitled 
“ Merey’s Dream.” 

Ingham, also one of tne founders of the Acad- 
emy, was a “wee bit” of a man in person, pas- 
sionate but placable, and had a remarkably 
bright face. He was a voluble talker, but was 
never tiresome. His portraits, full size, were fin- 
ished with all the delicacy of touch and soft beau- 
ty of miniatures painted on ivory. 

Verplanck, the oldest member of the club, was 
sixty-one. He was a short, dumpy, jolly-faced 
Knickerbocker, his cheeks all abloom with tokens 
of good living. His grizzly gray hair was abun- 
dant, and his small, dark, intellectually beaming 
eyes twinkled with good-humor. He was a ripe 
scholar, and had recently completed his beauti- 
fully illustrated edition of Shakespeare, published 
by Harper & Brothers. 

Professor Morse, then just beginning to win 
world-wide fame by his endowment of the electro- 
magnetic telegraph with marvellous intellectual 
powers, was fifty-six. He was tall and slender; 
his dark expressive eves were full of tenderness, 
and his abundant brown hair was plentifully 
sprinkled with the white tokens of approaching 
old age. His face was very thin and clean shaven, 
and his hands seemed to retain the beauty which 
impelled Benjamin West, more than thirty years 
before, to employ them as models for those of 
the bound Jesus in his painting of “Christ Re- 
jected.” 

Gourlie, a genial and popular member of the 
Stock Exchange, a patron of art and artists, the 
accomplished author of the ingenious papers en- 
titled No.197 Wall Street, and one of the found- 
ers (and still a member) of the Century Club, was 
then less than forty years of age. He is of me- 
dium height, and was then, as now, slender in 
person and very active, his face beaming with 
good-humor. Heisa bachelor. With his two un- 
married sisters he passes the winters in New York, 
and the summers at his pleasant retreat, “ Single- 
side,” at Stockbridge. 

Brown, the sculptor, who nine years afterward 
set up his fine equestrian statue of Washington 
in Union Square, was then only thirty-one years 
old; tall, slender, and graceful in figure, with 
gentle, winning manners; modest and dignified. 
His achievements in art, which have won for him 
great honor, were then mostly unaccomplished. 
For many years he has lived and wrought in a 
beautiful retreat in the suburbs of Newburgh-on- 
the-Hudson. 

Elliott, one of the guests, had taken the fore- 
most rank as a portrait painter after the death 
of Inman the previous year. He was short and 
plump in person, handsome in features,with spark- 
ling black eves, and an abundance of long, flowing 
black locks. Elliott was then about thirty-five 
years of age. He had just returned from Europe, 
and was to have Daniel Webster for a sitter the 
next morning. 

Abbott (Gorham D.), also one of the guests, 
was tall and slender, forty years of age, and in 
manner most gentle and winning. He uttered 
words of wisdom in a voice soft and melodious. 
Mr. Abbott had recently established the Spingler 
Institute for the higher education of young wo- 
men. 

Six of the nineteen members of the Artists 
Sketching Club who were at the meeting thirty- 
eight years ago, and were then over thirty vears 
of age, are yet upon the earth—Chapman, Cum- 
mings, Durand, Huntington, Gourlie, and Brown ; 
also one of the five guests—the writer of this 
paper. Durand and Cummings are the last sur- 
vivors of the founders of the National Academy 
of the Arts of Design, established fifty-nine years 
ago. 

That meeting of the club in March, 1847, seems 
to have been the last regular gathering of the 
association, for a few weeks earlier its members 
and others had assembled at the New York Gal- 
lery of Fine Arts, in the old Rotunda in the City 
Hall Park, and organized a new club. Its mem- 
bership being limited to one hundred, it was named 
the Centurv. That limit has been expanded. The 
Century Club now embraces about six hundred 
| members, 





Cummings, our host, was then forty-three. As | 











BY THE CHANGING SEA. 
By THOMAS P. CONANT. 
W E stood on the beach in the morning fair; 


Her rosy cheeks the fresh sea air 
Kissed, while the laughing waves caressed 
The sands her dainty feet had pressed. 
In eyes of blue the watching sky 
Saw mirrored its deep purity 
My heart was filled with love’s wild pain, 
And the old, old story was told again. 


I stood in the night. The sea moaned loud, 
The moon was hid in a silvery shroud, 

The waves rolled back with a mocking roar, 
The night wind turned and blew from the shore; 
For she was not there, she loved not me, 

And what was I to the wind and sea? 

Alas for the heart! alas, for its pain! 

Alus for the love that was told in vain! 





AN INDIAN TRADITION. 


MONG the many exquisitely beautiful birds 
A that are found throughout Central America 
the toh is certainly one of the most gorgeous, 
though its voice is far from melodious. From 
its beak to the tip of its tail it measures from 
fourteen to eighteen inches, and is very slender, 
though its principal diet is honey and bees. The 
predominant color of the toh is a lovely green ; 
that on the under part approaches yellow, and 
on the upper, blue. The feathers on the head 
are jet black, like the beak, and the head is 
wreathed by a line of dark blue and violet fea- 
thers. But the funny part of the bird is its tail; 
there are two feathers that extend three inches 
beyond all the others, and they are without vanes 
except at the tip. Of course the Indians are 
ready to explain this peculiarity, and the greedi- 
ness of the bird for bees. It takes them about 
an hour to tell the story, because they always 
use three words where one would do; but we 
will take the liberty of curtailing. 

“Being very wroth at the wickedness of men, 
the Creator resolved to destroy them by making 
the seas overflow the land. He made known His 
resolve to two people who lived a very upright life, 
and ordered them to build a large boat to contain 
a pair of all things created. The man at once set 
to work at the boat, but his neighbors laughed 
and called him crazy. He paid no attention to 
them, and when the boat was finished began to 
prepare it for habitation. When the time came 
for the world to be destroyed, in order that the 
animals might more easily find their way to the 
boat the toh, on account of its loud voice, was 
told to pe rch on a tree at the branching of the 
, and with its black beak turned in the 
t direction, continually ery, ‘Toh! toh! toh!’ 
light, straight, straight]. In their turn the 

They 
must all go in the boat, the whole 
swarm, because they were the manufacturers of 
the honey, without which the balché, 
ite bevet 






bees cume along, headed by their queen. 
sald they 


that favor- 
age of the gods, could not be made. But 
the order was positive—only a pair of all crea- 
tures were to be admitted in the boat. The toh, 
after reflecting awhile, proposed that the bees 
should enter his mouth and fill his stomach, so 
that he might introduce them, unseen, beneath 
his coat of feathers. The foolish bees accepted 
this offer, and flew into the wide-opened beak. 
They were sweet with honey, and the toh was so 
pleased with the flavor that ever after he and his 
offspring have indulged in bees whenever oppor- 
tunity offered. 

“The last creatures that came to inquire the 
way were the owls. They came fumblingly, be- 
cause the sunlight dazzled them. ‘Toh! toh!’ 
they were told, but they went straight the wrong 
wav; and now the time was short, so the tol said 
‘Catch hold of my tail, and I will guide you.’ 
The owls flew so clumsily that when they arrived 
at the boat, they had pulled the vanes from the 
two longest feathers with their hard beaks, and 

All the 
Indeed, it is well known 
that when an owl plucks feathers from a bird 
they never do grow any more.” 


they never grew again. little tohs were 


born the same way 


The bees that the tohs love to devour are a 
wild species ; their pear-shaped nests are sus- 
pended from trees or built in old walls; they are 
made of clay, held together by a secretion pecul 
iar to the bee. The nests are impervious to rain; 


in fact, quite insoluble in water. 





GEMEL-RINGS. 
| pow stvle of love-token is still popular among 
fishermen dwelling on the western Irish coast, 
inhabiting the Claddagh. It is made with a dou- 
ble, sometimes triple, link, and can be shut up to 
form a solid ring. 

From the middle of the sixteenth to the close 
of the seventeenth century it was the custom to 
inseribe on gemel-rings a motto or “ posy,” 
very simple, but true and touching in sentiment: 
“Our contract Was Heaven’s act,” “ God above, 
Increase our love,” “ In thee, my choice, I do re- 
joyee.” These were often called “ posy rings.” 

In the Merchant of Venice we read: 

“ About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring 

That she did give me, whose posy was 
For all the world like cutler’s poetry 
Upon a knife— Love me and leave me not.’” 
Upon posy rings of 1624 these lines were 
traced, 
“*My heart and { until I dye.” 
Upon another, 
“Not two, but one, till life be gone.” 
And on a third, 
“Weare this text, and when you looke 
Uppon your finger, sweare by the booke.” 

The wedding ring of James II. of England to 
Marv Beatrice of Modena was a small ruby set in 
gold. 








THEORIES OF FURNISHING. 
= \ J HAT a lovely new picture, Mar- 
garet! When did you get it?” 

Margaret smiled at me, and again at 
the picture. 

“Jt isn’t new. It hung last year 
over in that other corner. I always re- 
hang my pictures every winter, and 
never put one in the same place twice. 
So every season people exclaim, as you 
did, ‘ Why, how many new things you 
have!” 

It may seem impossible that any one 
atall familiar with a given room should 
not recognize an old picture, wherever 
it had hung before, especially when it 
was a noticeable picture like the one I 
had admired. But Margaret's parlors 
are literally papered with pictures; so 
many of them very small that no one 
ever conquers the whole collection. 
Wherever you happen to sit on a given 
day, you will find'so much in that par- 
ticular corner that you will not have 
time to wander off for any more. 
There are very few very large pictures, 
and none of them are arranged accord- 
ing to size. First there will be a large 
one, not hung in the middle of any- 
thing, but suspended evidently on the 
plan of first come first served; then 
above it, and under it, and around it, 
large, small, or middle-sized pictures, 
apparently placed as they were bought, 
in the next space happening to be emp- 
ty. If there is any long narrow space 
on the wall, just over the mantel, or 
sofa, or piano, where in old-fashioned 
days you would have been pretty sure 
to find an engraving of “Franklin at 
the Court of France,” or “ Washington 
Irving and his Friends,” and where 
even now many people would hang a 
long narrow Landseer, congratulating 
themselves that it was just a fit, you 





Lace anp Vetver Cap. 
For description see Supplement. 





Lace Cap. 
For description see Supplement. 


may be very sure that Margaret’s 
Landseer will not hang there. 
It will be off on one side some- 
where, where you will at once 
think, “ What an odd place for 
that picture !—what can it be?” 
and so be tempted to give it 
special notice. The long narrow 
space will be filled in with all 
sorts of jittle things. One rea- 
son that Margaret, who is not es- 
pecially rich, has so many pic- 
tures and so many small ones, is 
that half of them have been taken 
out of books. “It is awful!” 
she said once. “I haven't a par- 
ticle of conscience about it. If 
anybody gives me a rare and 
lovely book of pictures, I tear 
out every on@.of them that is 
good for anything and frame it, 
then hang it just where my eyes 
will meet it every time I sit ina 
certain chair, or throw myself on 
a given lounge. Nobody ever 
looks into a book of engravings. 
If there is anything maddening, 
it is to go and spend an evening 
with friends and have them pull 
out for you heaps of things to 
look at. They may be charming 
things, but I don’t want to look 
at things when I go to see peo- 
ple. I want them put where I 
shall happen to see them,or else 
mot see them at all. I know I 
am a perfect vandal; but I have 
soothed my conscience. by find- 
ing how much the pictures on 
my walls are enjoyed by the 
very persons who would be hor- 
rified if they knew I had torn 
them out of the very books 
they themselves had given me. 
I have forty etchings scattered 
over the house, and I suppose a 
hundred people who have the 
same ones themselves at home, 
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Fig. 1.—Frocx ror Boy rrom 2 
To 4 Years oLp.—Cor Parrern, 
No. 3721: Price, 20 Cents. 
For pattern and description 
see Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 18-23. 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Giri Fig. 3.—Frock ror Girt 
rroM 9 TO 11 Years From 1 ro 3 YEARS 
OLD. OLD. 

For pattern and description see 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VIL., Figs. 43-51. 


Supplement, No. IIL., Figs. 24-28. 
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Fig. 1.—Woot anp Satin Mervetmtevx Dress.—Cur Par- 
22: Jacket anp Over-Skirt, 20 Cents EACH. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIIT., Figs. 55-58. 
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Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy’s Canvas Dress.—Curt Par- 
teRN, No. 3723: Waist anp Skirt, 20 Cents EACH. 
For description see Supplement. 





in a book which they never open, have 
exclaimed over them and wondered 
where I found them.” 

“But there must always be a best 
light for every picture; and if you 
change them often, you have to sacri- 
fice that.” 

“Yes; but there are so many they 
can’t all hang in a good light, and it is 
only fair they should have their turn. 
I always have quite a number not hung 
at all, but leaning against the wall on 
the carpet. It gives an air as if one 
were always buying pictures and had 
not yet had time to hang the latest 
purchase. Sometimes one stumbles in 
that way on a lovely light by accident. 
See those violets,” pointing to some of 
Ellen Robins’s exquisite flowers in a 
glass, which looked, indeed, as if they 
had just been brought in from the gar- 
den rather than the studio ; “ last month 
they were on an easel, and the month 
before they rested on a table, and last 
winter they hung over my writing-desk ; 
but they have never looked so lovely 
anywhere as they do just there, on the 
floor, leaning against the wall. 

“What you want in furnishing, as in 
catering for your table, or entertaining 
your friends, or talking, or choosing a 
dress, is to remember the tremendous 
boon to society in ‘the unexpected.’ 
It is not so many years since people 
found out that the loveliest place for 
an open fire is in the corner of the 
room. Do you know how charming a 
bed looks placed cornerwise, with its 
foot-board projecting ’way out into the 
middle of the room, where you would 
certainly have said, if you had not tried 
it, that it never ought to be on any 
condition whatever? If your room is 
small, it saves space; if it is large, it 
helps to fill up; in any case the effect 
is good. You can almost make your 
square piano a parlor grand by placing 





Lapy’s Russtan APRON. 
For description see Supplement. 


it judiciously. There are two ef- 
fects ta be aimed at in furnishing 
a room; one is to open vistas, 
and the other is to cut them off. 
In every house there ought to be 
a suite of rooms each side of the 
front door, one showing large 
spaces and visions of rooms be- 
yond, where one may learn to 
walk grandly and hold one’s self 
as if accustomed to palaces, and 
the other cozy and ‘littered,’ full 
of furniture and bric-a-brac, with 
every corner cut off by something, 
either an easel, or a picture, or a 
lounge, or a bracket, or some- 
thing, placed cornerwise to de- 
stroy the square effect of the 
walls. Have lots of lounges, by- 
the-way, and little tables, all in 
unexpected places, as if suddenly 
moved there. Mirrors are said to 
be to parlors: what water is to 
landscape ; but I don’t like them 
unless you can manage to hide 
the frames. I once hired a house 
where I dared not disturb that 
awful conventional mirror be- 
tween the two front windows, but 
I took away the bracket-shelf 
under it, and eked it out with a 
little mirror, and put a small 
table at one side of it, so people 
wouldn’t run into it, and drew the 
edges of the window-curtains over 
the frame at the sides, and then 
the effect was decent; for of 
course mirrors that reflect and re- 
peat enlarge your rooms, however 
fictitiously, and may be made 
charming; but not if put where 
you would naturally look for 
them. 

“Speaking of curtains, how 
pleasant it is that we have gone 
back to the good old-fashioned 
way of letting them hang in 
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straight folds, not looped 

back so that you can mever 
draw them to shut out the 
evening chill and darkness, 
or pull them aside to let in 
a sudden flood of light. But 
I have still another fancy 
about them, peculiarly my 
own. You know those ex- 
quisite thin curtains that 
they call ‘stained glass’? 
Theyare quite expensive,and 
it is intended you should buy 
two for each window, and 
let them hang to the floor 
in full straight folds. Ibuy 
one for each window, draw- 
ing it tight to lose nothing 
of the lovely stained-glass 
effect by a broken pattern, 
and, moreover, I cut off a 
yard or two from the top, so 
that the splendid border, 
which in most rooms sweeps 
and wobbles on the floor in 








































Drawn-work Pattern 
for Linen Embroiery. 

For a space an inch or 
more in width*along the 
middle of the border the hor- 
izontal threads of the linen, 
which must be rather coarse, 
are drawn out. In this open 
space the loose vertical 
threads are divided into 
equal strands by running in 
a horizontal linen thread 
with the needle, and drawing 
together the threads which 
form a strand at even inter- 
vals with a knot. The 
strands along one edge of the 
border are made to alter- 
nate with those of the op- 
posite edge. Next the 
wheels are worked in the 
open spaces; and this is 
done in one row of work by 
winding the thread upon it- Fig. 2.—Skirt or Cueckep Woot 











a mass of su- self or on Costume, Fic.1.—Cut Parrern, No. 
perfluous mate- the horizontal 3720: Over-Skirt, 20 Cents. 
CoLLaR with JaBor. rial, comes just threads where For pattern and description see Supple- 
For description see Supplement. to the bottom it passes from ment, No, I., Figs. 1-3. 





of the window, 
showing clear- 
ly to the eye even above a table. People come and feel 
of it and exclaim, ‘ How lovely! where did you get it?’ 
when perhaps they have precisely the same curtain at 


point to point. 
The edges are 


blanket-stitched with colored silk, and a herring-bone is 
worked on each side, with another blanket-stitching at 


an equal space beyond it. 
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Fig. 3.—Detrai. or Drawn-work For Mart, Fie. 1, 


Drawn-work PatrerRN For LineN EmBrorpery on Pace 460 


WT 


Lace MANTLE, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 52-0... 


home, but never having seen the border of their 
an own, which is sweeping the floor, they never recog- 
= \ N nize it. 

: “Color is a great secret in furnishing; I plead 
= SS . S \ for lots and lots of color. Not the same color 
SSS . . in any one room, all over it, repeated in carpet, 

== 4 wall-paper, table covers, and furniture. Do you re- 

member those frightful blue rooms and red rooms 

and pink rooms of your youth, when the very bor- 

= der of the towel and handle of the hair-brush had 
to be of the prevailing tint, and where you felt 
obliged to dress always in certain hues, that, as Mr. 
Black puts it, you might correspond with the cur- 
= 2 tains and not be entirely out of keeping with the 
SS chairs? We have got beyond that, happily; but 

people are still terribly afraid of mingling colors. 

2 They like their furniture, as they do their drinks, 
» . —— ‘straight.’ And of course you mustn’t really min- 
=.= . . gle colors; you want different colors, set apart 
= = from each other so that each glows or glitters or 
strikes sharply on your eye with the relief of a sur- 
=: prise. It is astonishing how many colors will look 
— well together in the same room, if you only sepa- 
i ! ' f rate them with enough dark effects between. I 
HH il take it for granted that you are far enough ad- 
Wy . ke vanced never to have two things alike in your 
































house, either in color or shape; not two yellow 
vases, nor two red arm-chairs, nor two crimson 
birds, nor two blue portiéres. Is there anything 

more trying to the eye or mind than what is call- 
| ed a ‘complete dinner set’? But if you only have 
/ one of each, you may almost put them all into one 
room without their spoiling each other—with, as I 
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il | said, enough dark between. 
\ iN; y La “T think I spoke inadvertently of table covers ; 

i hit y : but I don’t mean you to have any. There was a 

time when I delighted, with the rest of the world, in 

i decorative art and much plush and embroidery; Z 
Mi but I have grown tired of it, and gone back to the 
|i ‘sincere’ things—the leather chairs and wooden 

} . 


t 


mantels and hard tables. No lunch cloth you can 
buy can possibly be so handsome as the polished 
s surface of an elegant dining-table. Of course 

{| | 5 there is a fascination in lovely stuffs; but there is 
| . : plenty of room for them in portiéres, which ought 
to hang in every conceivable spot where they can 
| be put. Even screens I have learned to like in 
il = cool leather or paper, though, perhaps, if I had the 
4 two suites of rooms on different sides of the front 
— door, I would have one of them brilliant and warm 

= with upholstery, and the other clear and cool with- 
= out any. Our modern rooms are kept so warm 


RRM Miao 





— == that even in winter one cares less for cozy than 
os oe for clean effects. No room should look cold, but 
Fig. 1.—Cnecxep Woot Costome.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2; and Fig. 3, every room should look cool ; and a very little plush” Foutarp aNnp Casumerk Costume.—Bacx.—[For Front, 
on Page 460.]—Cut Partrern, No. 3720: Jacket, 25 Cents, Over-Skirt, will go a great way. As for embroidery—keep it see Fig. 1, on Page 460.} 
20 Cents.—[{For pattern and description see Suppl., No. I., Figs. 1-17.] for your clothes.” For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 30-42. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
VALUABLE IN INDIGESTION. 
Dr. Dante. T. Netson, Chicago, says: “I find it a 
pleasant and valuable remedy in indigestion, particu- 
larly in overworked men,”—[(Adp.) 





“WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH YOU?” 

“Well, not much in particuiar. But I'm a little 
ailing all over. I don't sleep well, and my kidneys are 
out of order, and I can’t enjoy my meals, and I've a 
touch of rheumatism, and once in a while a twinge of 
neuralgia.” Now, neighbor, you seem to want a gen 
eral fixing up, and the thing to do it is Brown's Iron 
Bitters. Mr. A. J. Pickreil, of Ennis, Texas, says, “1 
was a sickly man. Brown's Iron Bitters made me 
healthy and strong.”—{ Adv.) 





“SHOOT POLLY AS SHE FLIES,” 

—Pop. 
Was the way it appeared in the proof-slip. The argus- 
eyed proof-reader, however, knew the quotation in- 
tended, and changed it to read, ‘Shoot Folly as she 
flies."— Pope. Of course it was an error, yet how many 
are daily committing much graver errors by allowing 
the first symptoms of cor sumption to go unheeded, 
If afflicted with loss of appetite, chilly sensations, or 
hacking cough, it is suicidal to delay a single moment 
the use of Dr. Pierce’s * Golden Medical Discovery’ 
the great and only reliable remedy yet known for this 
terribly fatal malady. Send two letier stamps for Dr. 
Pierce's complete treatise on this disease. Address 
World's Dispensary Medical Association, Buffalo, N.Y. 


—[(Adv.} 





SUMMER SAUNTERINGS BY 
THE B. & L. 

An illustrated work of 166 pages, descriptive of the 
White Mountains and the hill and lake country of 
New Hampshire and Vermont, with lists of hotels 
and boarding - houses, maps, tours, time - tables, &c. 
The above is issued by the Passenger Department of 
the Boston & Lowell Railrond, and will be mailed to 
any address free on receipt of six cents, in stamps, to 
pay postage. Address Lucius Turrir, General Pas- 
senger Agent, B. & L. R.R., Boston, Masa. —( Adv.) 








THE PEOPLES WORLD-WIDE VERDICT. 
Burnerr’s Coooatne has been sold in every civilized 
country, and the public have rendered the verdict that 
it is the cheapest and best Hair Dreasing in the world, 
Burnetr’s Fiavonina Exrraors are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and best.—{ Adv.) 





Senp your furs and seal-skins for alterations and 
repairs to C. C. Suayne, Furrier, 103 Prince St. Furs 


stored during the summer in cedar-lined cases, and | 


insured against all loss, Moderate charges.—{Adv.]} 





ADVE RTISHMEN'LS. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A. marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovat Baxine Pownerr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


Protea MILE FOOD 


Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
cal profession regarding it. 


ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 
P. 0. Box 3773, New-York, 


- Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E.D. BURT & CO., 


287 Furor St., Brooxiyn, N.Y., 
for their Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price-list. Goods for- 
warded by mail 
or express. 
All orders 
will receive 
prompt atten- 
Lion. 





















CURE "i 
THE 
Peck’s Patent Improved Artificial Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. Always 
in position, bat invisible te others, All Conversa- 
tion and even whispers heard distinctly, We refer to 
those using them, nd for descriptive circular with tes- 
timonials, free, Address, F. HISCOX, 858 Broad- 
way, N. ss successor to Dr. Peck. Mention this paper. 

TAKE NOTICE. 

For 50c, (in stamps) 200 beautiful Scrap-Pictures 
no two alike. F. WHITING, 8 Nassau St.. N.Y 


THIS INK IS MANUP’D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 









GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
AKER 


Break ast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
‘i cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
;admirably adapted for invalids as 
f # well as for persons in health. 


W. BAKER & CC, Dorchester, Mass 


RIBBOSENE 


Is our Trade-mark for a new material for 


EMBROIDERY, 


described in our new and handsome Catalogue of Art 
Needlework and kindred subjects. 


Bentley’s Stamping Patterns, 
known as “the best” for the past twenty-five years, are 
still superior to all imitations, and as cheap. Largest 
stock in the world, suitable for 

Repousse Work, Kensington, Luster and 

Prismatine Painting, Flitter Work, 
Art Needlework, etc. 


OUR BIC CATALOCUE 


contains full instructions for the above, in 136 large 
pages and 2000 illustrations, showing designs, size, and 
price of each pattern, Mailed only on receipt of 
25 ets. It is worth it. 


5 
BBS 


| BENTLEY’S ART NEEDLEWORE, 


No. 12 W. 14th Street, New York, 


HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER- SKATE, 


ACKNOWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS THE 

MOST COMPLETE, SCIENTIFIC SKATE, and 
by Rink Men as the MOST 
DURABLE one in the market. 
Liberal terms to the trade. For 
new 48-page I} lus- 
trated Catalogue, 
send 4c. stamp to 











STATUE OF 
“Liberty Enlightening the World.” 


The Committee in charge of the 
construction of the base and ped- 
estal for the reception of this great 
work, in order to raise funds for 
its completion, have prepared a 
miniature Statuette siz inches in 
height—the Statue Bronzed; Ped- 
estal Nickel-silvered—which they 
are now delivering to subscribers 
throughout the United States at 
One Dollar Each. This attractive 
souvenir and Mantel or Desk orna- 
ment isa perfect fac-ximile of the 
model farnished by the artist. The 
Statuette in same metal, twelve 
inches high, at Five Dollars Each, 
delivered. Address,with remittance, 
RICHARD BUTLER, Secretary, 

American Committee of the Statue 
of Liberty, 38 Mercer Street, N. Y. 


To HKmbroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Beatnerv & Anuetrone’s factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40 cts. will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins, All good silk and beautiful 
colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 
in each package. Serid 40 cts. in stamps or postal note 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











1.6. SPALDING & BROS. 






































LAWN <= 
TENNIS. cc 


Send 10 cents for Lawn-Tennis Guide and 
Journal of Summer Sports. 


108 Madison St., Chicago ; 
241 Broadway, New York. 
10 New Fancy Scrap Pictures, large Horse’s Head, Kit- 
tens, Dogs, Girls, Mottoes, &c., and 4 (no 2 alike) 


large Remembrance Gardg,10c. Book Co., Nassau, N.Y. 
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AS RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATEST ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON THE SKIN, 


a 100 YEA 
A BRIGHT HEALTHFUL SKIN AND COMPLEXION ENSURED BY USING 
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* SOAP. | 


Pror. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, /.2.S, Pres. or THz Rovat Cor. or SURGEONS, 
EnGLanp, AnD ALL orner LEapinG AUTHORITIES ON THE SKIN. 


&, Countless 


-4~ out the Civilized World, 


| er ears’ Soap is for Sale through- 





Beatteous Ladies, including Mrs, Lillie Langtry, recommend its virtues 
AND PREFER PEARS’ SOAP 70 ANY OTHER. 
' E. The following from the world-renowned Songstressis asample of th di 


Testimonial from Madame ADELINA PATTI, 


*4 “7 HAVE FOUND IT MATCHLESS FOR . 
THE HANDS AND COMPLEXION" ieee: 





of Testi ial: 


Dav 
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ARTISTIC FURNISHING 
AND 
SHOPPING AGENCY. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER 
| (Formerly with Syeaver & Co.), 
120 West 13th Street, New Vork City. 


To strangers desiring to save the fatigue, expense, and time of a wearisome and discouraging search, to 
residents of distant cities, towns, and villages, to country merchanta, dresamakers, milliners, and dealers in 
bric-a-brac who wish to avail themselves of her acknowledged taste and experience, Mrs. Ayer offers her per- 


ronal servicer. 
beat and oe shops. 
another. Mai 


She will at a few hours’ notice accompany persons making selections, advising them of the 
No attempt will be made to prejudice a customer in favor of one merchant above 
orders, small or great, will be executed with the utmost care and promptness. 


Ladies’ and 


Children’s Garments, Bridal Trousseanx, Infants’ Layettes, and Exquisite Lingerie made entirely by hand under 


Mrs. Ayer's personal supervision, by French and Swiss convent-taught seamstresses, 


Mrs. Ayer has the honor 





» | 
‘4 | 


to refer to hundreds of leading citizens in different parts of the United States—among them, Rev. and Mrs. 
Clinton Locke, Grace Church, Chicago; Rev. and Mrs. Robert Collyer, Church of the Messiah, N. Y.; Rev. and 
Mrs. Arthur Brooks, Church of Incarnation, N. Y.; Hon. Robert Lincoln, Ex-Sec’y of War, Washington, D.C. ; 


Gen, and Mrs. John A. Logan, Washington, D.C.; Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Greenway, Hot Springs, Arkansas; 
Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, N. Y.; Justice and Mrs. 8. F. Miller, Washington, D. C.; Mrs, Lillian gtry, Lon- 


don, England; Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Cook, St. Louis, Mo. ; etc., etc. 


PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are easily distinguished by their softness and beauty and regularity of finish. 
They are made of the finest silk and best Australian Wool, and are the most 
thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 














SARATOGA: Redfern House. 
NEWPORT: Redfern House. 
NEW YORK: 210 Fifth Ave. 


For Summer Patterns and Sketches of New 
Costumes, write to the New York Branch, where 
the art of Fitting without a personal interview 
is specially studied. 


A PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 












Contains no shellac or acid to rot and 
crack the shoe. It preserves the leather, 
H and makes a beautiful jet black finish. Bot- 
tle contaius DOUBLE QUANTITY. Try ft, 
and you will use no other. Have your 
shoe dealer keepit. Warranted. 


GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Mfrs., Boston, 


A Colored Study of : 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Is the leading attraction of the double midsummer 
Number of Tue Art Inrxrouanee. (Established 1878.) 
This double-page design in color is 20 x 143g inches in 
size, and shows a mass of the pink-and-white variety 
of these charming flowers drooping gracefully from 
a faience vase in relief against a strongly painted 
background. As a study, or for framing, it is the 
finest ever issued. The Number will also contain 
Large Embroidery Pattern for dress front, full size. 
Its other departments will be as full as usual, and em- 
brace instructions in House Decoration, Furnishing, 
aud Wood-carving, Modelling, Brass Repoussé Work, 
Painting On all Materials, Embroidery, and Appliqué 
Work. Questions on all subjects answered by experts, 
free. Price of this Number, 50c. Ready July 16th. 
For sale everywhere. Order direct or throngh your 
local dealer. WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 

37 West 22d Street, N. Y. 


COLUMBIA TRICYCLES 
and Bicycles. 

“The tricycle is with me a 
not uncommon prescription, 
and is far more useful than 
many a dry,formal,medicinal 
one which I had to write on 
ae B. W. Riou arpson, 

a 





F.R.S. _ Illustrated 
Catalogue Sent Free. 
THE POPE WF’G CO., 
598 Washington St., Boston. 
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the world, papecteaty —— you to subscribe, for 
y ex 


his benefit, to the on sting periodical devoted to 
considering his health, comfort, and well-being general- 
ly. Itis edited by Dr. Leroy M. Yale and Marion 
Harland, and may be had fora year by sending $1.50 
to BABYHOOD, 18 Spruce St., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


So.n By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 














NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


P.O. Box 1654, New York. 
SUMMER SHorrrxe IN NEW YORK—Silks, 


satins,velvets, dress goods of all kinds, & 
fine millinery a specialty. Address, for references & cir- 
cular, Miss M. E. BELL, P.O. Box 174, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


i) ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 

Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
also Jewelry, at the Retail prices. No commission 
charged. 42 West 23d Street, New York. 
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FRENCH DRESS GOODS. 
500 pieces 42-inch all-wool Canvas Snitings, } 
tain Wear, in Cream, Tan, Fawn, Beige, Brown, | 
Blue, Green, and Black, ‘formerly eae J 
5 cases 42-inch all-wool Lupin’ s French Al-) Ag 
Nile, Beige, &c., formerly 65c (. 
50 pieces 23-inch Black Silk Damassé Grena- | G60 
dine, formerly $1.00...... 0... .0. 6 cece cee eens ‘ 
500 pieces Linen Lawns, choice) 1 2 
patterns, formerly 18c. and 0c. } 12 2: 2, & 15 OA 
250 pieces French Satteens, be - eG rs, ? \ 3: se, 
500 pieces French Satteens, reduc “~ to 17 1C, 
formerly 33c. 
5 cases Lace-striped Ginghams, formerly) 
) 
500 pieces Linen Lawns, choice) ¢ q fk 
patterns, formerly 25c. and 35¢.... 2(0e, & ZC, 
SUMMER SILKS: 


Broadway and W4th St, N.Y. 
the New Dress Fabric for Sea-side and Moun- | 68¢ 
batross (Nun's Veiling), in Cream, » Sky, eae | 

WASH FABRICS: 
best qualities .. 2.2... .6.. cece cece eens 
gl 
20¢ 23, 
100 pieces Summer Silks, formerly Ste 


29¢, 
500 pieces Summer Silks, in new stripes and checks, 
49¢., 59c., 69e., and 75e.§% best value ever offe red. 


MRS. C. 


THOMPSON, 
HAIR, 


32 East 14th St., near Union Square. 
(Be sure of the number.) 


Rnglish Bangs, the latest fashion, very beautiful in 
style, $3 and a ard 

FEDORAS, JARMAN, and 
great varieties and shades, 

Hair-cutting and hair-dressing by the best artists 
Front pieces dressed for 25 and 50 cents 

Lady Clare Coiffure, something new, the most grace- 


LANGTRYS in 





ful ever invented, and requires no front piece. Price, 
86 to $12. 
GRAY HAIR, in genuine colors, at half the prices 


asked by other dealers, including pure white hair 
Above can only be found at 


THOMPSON'S, 


32 EAST 141TH STRE 





(Be sure of right number.) 





PERFUMER TO FOREIGN COURTS. 
Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 


ROYAL THRIDACE AND VELOUTINE SOAPS, 
THRIDACE PERFUMERY, 
KADSURA, POMPADOUR, CHAMPAKA, &c, 


R. D. WARBURG & Cie., 


Represented by G. Bossange, 


476 and 478 BROOME ST., New York 


Sole Agents for the United States. 
For sale by the fine trade. 


Have you got a Pair of the 


IDEAL 


| Pillow - Sham Holders? 
10 wel The kind which do not fasten 
Ki4tz}) to the bed, but grasp the top 
gNY){ edge of the sham and rest high 
x} or low behind the pillow, 

«3 Thousands of ladies testify 
that they are far superior to all other kinds. Ask your 
friends about them. Sample pair, with full directions, 
sent prepaid on receipt of price. All nickel plated, 75 
cts.; all silver plated, $1.50. 

THE USEFUL NOVELTY MFG CO., 
41 Clark Street, Chicago. 
A FINE ARTICLE FOR LADY AGENTS. 


BRAIDENE! 


The new material for AR'T EMBROIDERY, 
manufactured expressly for us in all of the new and 
pretty oF It is the 


LAT HST CRAZE! 
Sarapics sent on receipt of 10 cts. Send 6 cts. for 
Illustraicd Catalogue of Home Beautiful 


MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, New York, 


RIGGS’ Transfer Patterns 


for Kensington and Outline Em- 
broiJery;, Kensington, Lustro, and 
Hand Painting, Braiding Patterns, 
Alphabets, ete. A warm iron passed 
over the back of the pattern trans- 
, ‘rs it to the material. Complete 
Catalogue, 196 pp., cloth-bound book 
(containing over 400 illustrations), 
New Embroidery Shade-Book, giving 
correct colors and shade for working 
these patterns, and New Price List, all for 25 cents. 
Embroidery Shade-Book, New Price-List, and Sample 

Pattern (without ¢ Yatalogue) for three 2-cent stamps. 
Address J. FL INGA LLS, Lynn, Mass. 










WOMAN, HEAL THYSELF ! 


Any lady sending her full address to Dr. G. L. 
AUSTIN, Melrose, Mass., will receive im- 
portant statement. Endorsed by Mrs. Mary A, 
Livermore, Miss Frances E. Wittarp, Madame 
Avge Rocu, Mrs. Hanarorp, and others. 








ELBERO 


AOI WS ar erONLed— 
Sent areaer 
“ELBERON FINE =1 LLVELVET” 


F/N£L 





Va the COST 


T fs 7 TWICE the ‘WEAR 


Ordinary Velvet. “ 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED ED AT HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1884. 





JAMES MCCREERY & C0. 


Invite special attention to a very large stock of 
Fine Black Silks they are now offering, at very 
attractive prices. They are all woven by hand, 
on looms that are specially constructed to bind 
the fabric in weaving so that it will not draw 
from the seams in wearing. 

We also offer complete assortments of Colored 
Silks, Velvets, Silks, &c., at 


extremely low prices. 


Surahs, Summer 


Orders by mail or express will receive care- 
ful attention. 


Broadway and 11th St, New York, 
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| INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 
perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. The most 
nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 
Keeps in all climates. Commended by physicians 
Sold every where ae oy — book, “ The Care and 
Feeding of Infa1 Se 
SDOLIBER, GOODALE, ‘& CO., Boston, Mass. 


GUILMARD POMPADOUR, 





THE LATEST STYLE, 


A MAGNIFICENT FRONT COIFFURE. 


Thie-Pompadonr is beautifn! and natural, like all 
other styles invented by 


H. CUILMARD, 


841 Broadway, New York City. 
PRICE, TEN DOLLARS. 


Beautiful & Lasting for VURNAMENTING 
WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMSs, &c. 


Stained 


‘Glass 
SUBSTITUTE 


AT SMALL COST. Send for Tlustrated Cata- 
logue and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 
Soie AGENT, 731 ARCH ST. 
W. C.YOUN PHILADELPHIA, PAs 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


A. SIMONSON, 


34 East 14th St., near Union Square, N.Y. 


HUMAN HAIR, 


All our customers agree that our goods are of the 
most artistic make, reliable in every instance, and far 
lower in price than any other house. Switches, 
Grecian Knot and Roman Braids, a | irge 
stock on hand, or made to order, in all shades of hair, 
Water-Waves, Langtrys, and other stylish 
front Coiffures, so becuming to our American beanties, 
in great variety, and guaranteed to remain in curl. 
Wigs, Chignons, and every style of Human Hair 
Goods, of such artistic make as to compare with nature, 
at very low prices. £2” Silwer Gray and White 
real human fair a specialty, in all the atoresaid styles. 

Send for a Descriptive Catalogue, free of charge. 
Prices lower than any other house. 


34 East 14th St., near Union Square, N. Y. 


THE BEST PICTURE OF 
GENERAL GRANT. 

A finely executed Steel-Engraving of U. 8. Grant, 
engraved by Gugler, and printed on heavy plate paper, 
size, 22x28 inches. India proofs, $3.50. Plain Proofs, $2. 
Mailed to any address on receipt of price. Agents 
wanted everywhere, to whom liberal terms will be 
given. For terms, etc., apply to CLEAVES, MAC. 
DONALD, ¢ «& co., 45 Temple PL, Boston, Mass. 
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PALM KOSMEO 


is a valuable Toilet Article, omnes by 


ey 
Pk 
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rice, $1.00 & $2.00. 
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PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 


L. SHAW, 
HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
No. 54 West 14th St., New York City. 
Three doors from Macy’s. 


L. SHAW’S world- 
renowned MARIE 
ANTOINETTE 
WAVE, with the im- 
proved Elastic Spring, 
clasps softly on the 
forehead, and imparts 
instantaneously a 
marvellously youth- 
ful appearance; no 
nets or hairpins re- 
quired; from $5 up- & 
ward. Ladies’ own 
hair made up into g@& 
same, 5000 FRONT 
PIECES of every de- 
scription, and of best 
workmanship, sold at 
less than cost, and 
below any house in 
the city. 

MY GRAY HAIR 
depot is known as the largest, finest, and most relia- 
ble: and, as to prices, I cannot be unde sraold. 

Gray Hair warranted genuine or money refunded. 

liair cutting and curling on the premises, by best 
French artists; front pieces p owed while you wait, 





25 cents each. Marie. Antoinette Feather - 1. ight 
Switches, naturally wavy, from $5 upward 
Goods can be sent, C.O.D., free of charge, with 


privilege of returning at my expense. 

“1 owe my 
Restoration 
to Flealth 
and Beauty 
to the 


Testimonial of a 
Boston lady, 


] ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Curioura Remepirs. 
Curicuna Resorvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the carnse. 
Curtouna, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Se alp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
Cotioura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Curtioura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 





CurtouRA Remepixs are absolute ly — and the 


only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; 

25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 

Porter oTTeR Drue AND p uxemtioat. Co., Boston. 


Invaluable for the Freshness and — 
Beauty of the Complexion 
and the SKIN. 


Y CHARLES FAY, 
ee Perfumer, 

The Most ty 9 RUE DE LA PAIX, 
Celebrated UA Paris 


Soap, 





RICE POWDER. 
Prepared with Bismuth. 
Sold by the Fine Trade. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR U. S. 


R. D. WARBURG & Cie- 
G. BOSSANGE, Agent, 
_476--478 Broome street, New York. 


Faded or soiled CRAPE :efinished and made a 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 
dampness or sea-air. 
Shriver’s Patent Pro- 
cess. You can send 
by mail. 


&COMP’Y, 


your crape 


‘SHRIVE ft 
44 E.14th St.,N. Y.(Wheeler and Wilson Building). 





Brooklyn: 294 Fulton St. Boston: 33 Winter St. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 


Packages, 25¢. Makes 5 galious of a 
delicious, sparkling, and wholesome 
beverage. Suld ckH druggists, or sent by mail on re- 
' ceipt of 25e. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Phila., Pa. 


HIRE Ss IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 


pee KOSMEO POUDRE 


is one cf the few powders used as a bese. 


ways used, ” will be its recommendation. 

rice, 50 cents and $1.00 a Box. 

Send money ha postal note, registe: tered 
letter or chec 


PREVENTS WRINKLES 


Address Mrs. C. THOMPSON, 32 East 14th Street, New York, 
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GREAT CLEARING SALE 


BEFORE 


HALF-YEARLY STOCK-TAKING. 


DRESS SILKS. 


185 Embroidered Pongee Dress Patterns at $12.50; 
each pattern consists of one piece Plain China Pongee, 
with nine yards of Embroidery. The regular price 
this season has been $22.50. 

75 Panel Robes at $17.50; reduced from $35.00. 

750 pieces Glace Pin-Check Summer Silks at 59e. 
per yard. This line will be found upon examination 
to be specially good value, and not cheap goods hardly 
worth making up. 


WASH FABRICS. 

Finest Quality French Satteens; choice designs, 
small figures, in Navy Blue, Seal Brown, Green, and 
Black Grounds; the best assortment in the city 

Two cases Crinkled Seersucker, a beautifal new 
fabric for summer wear, at 1 5e. per yard; was 20¢. 

Two cases Open-work Crinkled Seersucker, woven 
in double colors, at 18e. per yard; just reduced 
trom 25e. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Three Special Barguins on the Handkerchief Counter. 
Ladies’ Scalloped and Fancy Handkerchiefs at 25e. 
Ladies’ Handkerchiefs, embroidered in white and 

colors, at 47¢.3 worth $1.00. 
Gentlemen’s Printed and Hemstitched 

chiefs at 25e. 3 regular price, 50c. 


“ROCK DYE” HOSIERY. 


We have received another shipment of our celebrated 
“Rock Dye” Ladies’ Black Cotton Hose, in the finest 
grades, which we sell at a sacrifice, at 34¢., 39e., 
48c., 59e., and 69e. per pair. 

200 dozen Ladies’ Pure Lisle 
black, at 39e. ‘These are an extra quality, four 
| threads, and worth $1.00 per pair. 

Men’s Fine Cotton Half Hose, in plain colors and 
fancy stripes, worth 50e. per pair; 


Handker- 


Hose, in colors and 


marked down to 


| 29e. 


200 dozen Men's Lisle Half Hose, 
worth 62e. per pair; to close 


plain and fancy, 
at 34e. per pair 


Le Boutillier 
Brothers, 


Of 23d 
Street, 
NEW YORK 
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SOPER & TAYLOR, 

GOODS AND GENERAL COMMIs. 
SION MERCHANTS, 

30 East 14th Street, New York. 


LATE WITH 


A.T. STEWART & CO. 


We purchase all kinds of goods. Samples and prices 
furnished free on application. No commission charged. 


— From MINNIE PALNER, 


The dainty comedienne, Miss 
sents her compliments to Ben I 
cheerfully recommends the Lablache Face Pow- 
der to all ladies who appreciate a delightful yet 
hurmless powder. : 


MEINNEEK 
I 


DRY 











Palmer, pre- 
evy & Co., and 


PALMER. 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS, 


Absolutely Pure. Natural Color and 
EXTRA FINE QUALITY. 

J. E. BURNS & CO., 
Nos. 41 and 43 8S. Front Street, Phila. 


Their excellence and purity will commend their use 
by a discriminating public. 


\COO 





Flavor. 


~ Perfect Fit for all age 
'~ Je leading a ag 
Send for illus, circular. 


Crs, St WhiteSt, &. Y. 


SAMPLE SHEET scesiesorani 


prices. Outfit contains 40 good Patterns. Sprays, 
Outlines, Alphabet (244 inches), &c., Powder, Pad, and 
instruction and sample of Alphabets. Price, $1.00. 
The best outfit that has ever been offered. French 
Perforating Machines for sale. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or -_ y returned 


- BERNARD, 401 Canal Street, N. Y. 


Mi A 'T E.—SINGER, warranted, 
$2.50. Breeding pairs, $3.50. Breeding 
Cage complete, $1.50. St. Andreas- 
berg trained singer, $5. Book on 


sirds, 25ce. “Canaries and Cage Birds,” 3875 pages, with 
, all facts, food, care, diseases, $2. Free = - ae 
. A. HOLDEN, 387 6th Ave. , hear 24th St., 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. en best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hn. 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixru Avenvk, New York. 

stamps for twelve 


STATIONERY! sec: 


ion: ble Ladies’ Note papers with envelopes to match 
Colonial Manufacturing Co., Springfield, Mass, 


FERRIS BROS., 


Of 50 different sizes 
and stylesof Alpha- 





Send four cents in 





472 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XVIIL, NO. 29. 








FACETIZ. 


An old South Carolina 
lady who always had a 
good werd.to say for the 
absent found herself last 
week in a predicament. 
She was at a sewing s0- 
ciety where a rather lively 
young girl was discussed, 
of whom every one spoke 
harshly. Mrs. Brown sat 
awhile in thought, but 
soon brightening up, and 
shaking back the snowy 
curls that hung on either 
side her sweet old face, 
she said, ** Ladies, have 
you ever noticed how 
well Miss Giddy walks, 
and how beautifully she 
turns out her toes?” 





jnsietgtitibmaiate 
DO THEY FIT? 

The late Mra. Carlyle 
purchased her husband's 
clothes for him. The 
wives of other great men 
have done the same 
thing. But of one of 
these suffering spouses 
certainly too much was 
demanded. The wife of 
a well-known landscape 
vainter of Ecouen, in 
Demmea: had gone to Par- 
is, returning therefrom in 
a few days with a package 
of clothing selected and 
ordered by her from her 
husband's tailor. As they 
were spread out on the 
sofa for his inspection, 
the great man looked at 
his better half with the 
charming confidence of 
genius—or infancy—and 
— “* My dear, do they 
i 


—— 
MUSHROOMS. 

The stranger in a for- 
eign land oullers when he 
can not speak the lan- 
guage. Sometimes he 
plunges recklessly into 
the fine arts. We will not 
tell who it was that, feel- 
ing a strong desire to 
taste the famous French 
mushroom, and not be- 
ing familiar with its 
equivalent, champignon, 
drew on a slip of paper 
what he fancied to be a 
representation of one. 
The waiter retired, but 
just as the artist was con- 
gratulating himself on 
the success of his plan, he promptly re-appeared and 
presented the guest with an umbrella, wide open. 

$iwendinntess 
FLEAS. 

We were in Italy. The subject under discussion was 
—fleas. One traveller declared them thicker than rain- 
drops; another pulled up his sleeve and declared him- 
self in the first stage of small-pox. A third sat silent. 
Some one asked him if he also suffered from the pests. 
* Suffered from them ?” he repeated; “had they been 
unanimous, they would have Groapel me out of bed.” 


antiniipmaras 
A TALE OF A YACHT. 
There was a lady built a yacht— 
Sing ho, the lady's yacht! 
But how to sail it she knew not— 
Sing ho, the tale of a yacht! 
Heigh-ho, the lady’s yacht! 


“T'll get a captain bold and free,” 

After much thought, decided she, 

“And he shail sail my yacht for me”— 
Sing ho, the tale of a yacht! 
Heigh-ho, the lady’s yacht! 


No sooner said than thus did she; 

She got a captain bold and free; 

But little they sailed the calm blue sea— 
Sing ho, the tale of a yacht! 
Heigh-ho, the lady’s yacht! 


For the yacht was a-painting, or the paint wasn’t dry; 

Workmen were on board, and she couldn’t be come 
nigh; 

She was in the dry-dock, or she hadn’t a sail; 

Her rudder was gone, or "twas blowing a gale; 

The sun was too bright, or the water too rough; 


“SQUIRT AWAY, JiMMY, SQUIRT AWAY; IF YER ONLY HAD A HANDFUL OF SALT IN IT, IT "D TASTE JUST LIKE CONEY ISLAND!” 
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RATHER. 


But T must confess, 
With deep distress, 
That all the while, 
With a child-like smile, 
This — captain bold 


an ree 

Cheated the lady most 
fearfullee. 

For the things he swore 

Were pebded basins 

They could leave the 
shore 

For to sail the sea, 

That were, ’pon his word, 
quite necessaree 

To ft 








t out a yacht evea 
decentlee, 
Made a bill of a length 
most fearful to see: 
Blue silk curtdins and 
copper nails, 
Three tin bath-tubs, a 


suit of sails, 
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Fire-works, blankets, 
and a big brass bell, 
And a speaking-trumpet 
through which to 


yell, 

Paint, crackers, and 
sheets, and powder 
and ball, 

And acannon that 
couldn't be fired at all 

For fear the lady in a 
faint should fall, 

Some carpenters’ tools, 
eight buckets, a mop 

(I wonder these lies didn’t 
stick in his crop), 

A new patent lamp—a 
real treasure-troyve— 

Twelve life - preservers, 
wxl a cooking-stove, 


But there is an end to 
every ill; 

There was also an end to 
the captain's bill; 

The lady paid this and a 
great deal more, 

While the gallant captain 
solemnly swore 

No yacht had been fitted 
80 cheaply before. 


And at last came a day 
when all was right— 

The sky was clear, the 
sun wasn't too 
bright, 

The tide kindly served, 
and the wind was 
steady, 

The water was smooth, 
and the yacht was 
ready. 


At first all was gayety, 
frolic, and fun; 
Signs of seasickness there were none. 
There were songs and stories and peals of laughter, 
Pitchers of claret—cups came after— 
And all was as jolly as jolly could be 
Until they neared the open sea. 
Then with the first long swell 
Came scraps of silence th: t tell, 
Better than words, one’s foc lings; 
And bere and there were sce 
Pale cheeks with tints of yreen, 
And over all a sense, 
Persuasive yet intense, 
Of strongest lemon-peelings. 
The swell increased in might; 
That yacht’s deck was a sight 
'o be forgotten never; 
Shut lips and glassy stares, 
Low moans and feeble prayers, 
Cushions and pillows and shawls, 
Aud agonizing calls, 
At which the steward hastens 
With buckets and with basins. 





And that yacht returned to shore, 

And that lady nevermore 

Had the smallest wish to sail the sea 

With her gallant captain bold and free, 

And she loaned her yacht to ber familee, 

To her cousins and uneles and brothers three, 

Till they smashed her up in a big regatta, 

When the lady said, “ Never mind, no matter.” 
Sing ho, the end of the tale of a yacht! 
Heigh-ho, the tail-end of the lady’s yacht! 


ming alilpieiiitias 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
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Tur Heap or tue House. “Tam totally opposed to 








‘ any such movement. It should be put a stop to. I 
She had Piped a bad leak, or there wasn't time . Rilidine . would do it myself if I knew bow.” , 
enough ; 7 Yous@ Horerur. “Tl tell how, papa.” 
A storm was a-brewing, or a calm, or a squall, AN EPISODE OF THE “GLORIOUS FOURTH.” ve om i flow, my enn?" 
Or else, ‘pou his word, there was no wind at all. 


Heap or tun House. “* How, my son?” 
‘A LITTLE LEARNING—” 


“THE PIERIAN SPRING.” Youne Hornrut. “ Let a mouse in among ‘em.” 
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cine’ WALLS all ; | 
FORCE OF HABIT. N 
CHEEKLY I8 A COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER, AND LEADS A LIFE OF ALMOST PERPETUAL MOTION, AN EXTREME CASE. 
RECENTLY. IN ONE OF HIS INTERVALS OF REST AT HOME, HE WAS REGALING THE LADY OF HIS “CA'LINE! DRIVE DiS OLE HEN OUTEN DE YARD. IT TIRES ME TO SEE HER SCRATCHIN’ 
CHOICE, WHEN HI8 RIVAL, WHO CHANCED THAT WAY AND SAW HIM, SHOUTED AT THE DOOR, SO HARD,” 
“ALL ABOARD!” WITH THE MORTIFYING RESULTS DEPICTED. 








